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PREFACE. 


“ À NALOGIES play an important rôle in all explanations | 


of mental phenomena. This is true because nearly all 
our terms for mental processes and products are borrowed 
from sense. Among the many analogical theories of mind, 
and hence of edugation, two are particularly prominent: 
(1) That which regards the soul as a germ, containing by 
invovution that which it-is to become by evolution, —a self- 
active power which seizes upon its surroundings, appropriat- 
ing what is uSeful for the development of its predetermined 
form and content; and (2) that theory which regards the 
mind at апу given stage of its development as-the resultant 
of the manifold forces of its environment, as a product 
\ more e&ternally y than internally produced. 

The first of these views шау be called the germ theory of 
"education; the second, the architectural theory. According 
to the first votion, the mind is a self-producer of a predeter- 
mined product. According to the second, it is the. result 
produceby the educational architect. The first conception 
makes the teccher merely а gardener; the second makes 


him an architect of mind. The first demands no science of 
+ 8 
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education from the subject-matter side; the second compels, 


a study of mind in its more mechanical aspects, and а 


pedagogical adjustment of the matter of education to the 


laws of mind-structure. It finds the science of instruction, ; 


to consist in giving rise to concepts, in co- -ordinating and. 


properly relating them. According to thjs idea, the science 


of education is the science of the conegpt, — knowledge, ; 


thought-power, intensity and direction of will, follow from. 


an application of the architectonics of concepts. 


At first view, these two theories are mutually exclusive; | 


but а more careful examination shows them to be mutually 
complementary. The germ theory &nds its truth in the idea 


of the self-activity of the mind to be educated, and © За the 


fact that the form of all mental ax in knowing, feeling, 

and willing is predetermined, just as the p^ m of the oak 
is ihvolved in the acorn. But this analog gy breaks down 
wlien the content of mind is considered. How knowledge 
shall 56 КООШ, held and expressed is as much predéter- 
mined in the infant’s mind, as the ultimate form of the, 


plant is involved in the seed from $vhich i$ springs — thë E 
456 <> 2 
pm 


acorn never produces the maple; but what this knowle 
shall be is not predetermined. А child left 26 birth upon 
an: ‘uninhabited island, and nourished by beasts, would, be- 
come a beast, at least so far as the content of Lrpwledge: ds 
concerned. The practieal content of man's knowledge and 


green and hence gf his will and АСТЕ] depends 
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в 7 upon inffiences and positive forces exterior to himself. 
Неге the architectural theory of education “nds 155 truth; 
COD) what a man knows, the whole content of his knowing, 
1 v judging, and willing, depends upon the kind, amount, апа” 
arrangement of the subject-matter of education. In this 
view, the office of the teacher is magnified: the pedagogy 
+ of the subjects of instruction "becomes of the. greatest 
importance. : 

Again, these two theories of education are but two figura- 
tive expressions for the manifest truth, that there is a 
method in the child, and a method in the subject of study. 
A complete pedagogy of instruction brings these two ele- 
.menîs into harmony, makes them complementary the one 
to the other. <The method in the subject at any stage 
exactly fits 4 corresponding stage of development in the 
method in the child, In other words, the development in 
the, subject must be made at all stages to ft the devel- 
opment of е ‘child. For this reason, the germ апа. 
А architetteral theories of education do not exclude but 
and neither of them can be spared 


е. 9 
е complement each othet, 
from a perfected science of education. 
The present work deals with one phase of, this adjust- 


2:6 шеп of subject-matter to mind. It seeks to find the essen- 


бізі forr“ of methods of instruction, as determined by the. 
development in the mind of the child. It 
Же content of knowledge; +, 


general law of* 
has therefore nothing to do with t. 
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‚© oD 
but concerns itself solely with an inquiry as to Лоц®ше learn, 0 
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and consequently how we must teach. 


Three-sidedness is a universal property of triangles, 50, 


+ H + + H b 
is triangularity ; just so, there are certain necessary and @ 


universal characteristics of all rational methods of tgaching. 
То discover, through an analysis of the anental activities 
involved in knowing, what these essential elements ofa s 


good method аге, is the function of this volume. o 
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о 
NONEM S PART L 
ә 
c 2 PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS. 
o 
“о A 
о 
CHAPTER I. 
o 
THE INDIVIDUAL NOTION. 
7 
2; $ 1. Arr mental activity is based upon the results of 
sense-perceptiono with which it starts. It is inconceivable 


that a living Being having no use of the senses could have 
абу mental Ше. It is true, indeed, that mental life pre- 
supposes дпоге than 2 mere use of the senses, but it presup- 
pogsethis also. This element can be omitted from the 
notion of intellectual activity no more than a necessary 
elemenj of any other notion can be omitted without de- 
+ stroying the notion. {Thus, who could think a triangle 
247 with one sitle left out, or a straight line with a curve in it, 


‚7 жа pair of scissors with one blade missing, or a train of 


T cars with no rear car? Since, then, all mental activity 
presupposes and starts with knowledge gained through the 


2 
| ear senses, it is.pbvious that we should understand the nature 
| р of this knowledge, in order to gain any rational insight into 
tlie principles 9Е right methods. 
! = The senses furnish us that which we call the individuat 
| ©, 18 
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Ф р, 
motion. Looking about my study table, І perceive, through 
the sense of sight, an inkstand, a pen, a book, a letter. 
Each of these is, like every other single thing, an individual 
object. The image, or idea, which my sense of sight gives m9,- 
of each of these individual objects is appropriately called an” 
individual notion. (Many other names besides yotion are 
in common use for the same thing. ‘Thus, one often hears 
the terms, perception, percept, idea, mental, picture’or image, 
individual concept, etc.) In the same minner, by passing? 
through a room in the dark, one шау get individual пойоаз 
of a rocking-chair, a table, a hanging lamp, through the 


х E 
sense of touch alone. Through the sense of hearing, we* 


get individual notions of a piece of musie, the song of à 
bird, the whistle of a boy, the ringingeof a bell. Each of 
the senses may, alone, give an individual notion of some 
one thing. Generally, however, they work togethef, each 
Supporting and re-enforcing the others, and helping to give 
а more complete notion of the thing urder consideration. 
А boy, for instance, gets a notion of the objeet apple by 
seeing it; yet he gets a more complete and satisfactory 
notion of it by touching it, smelling it, tasting it; But the 
whole complex of his sensations of the apple goes t$ rake 
up what we have called his individual notion vf it. 

A moments reflection shows that tliis individua? notion, г 
though it is of a single thing, is an Ибей very complex. ' 
Think of the.boy's apple: there are the form and color, 


Which appeal to the eye; the qualities off solidity and 5 


smoothness; which appeal to the touch ; the fragrant quali 
ties, which appeal to the smell; and those other propezties 
which appeal to the taste. Just so, every-ind*yidual notion 
is а complex, or synthesis, of many elements. But all 
knowledge, and hence all education, begins with these com- 
plex individual notions? Опе should therefore think twice 
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» before tying to apply such educational maxims as, Proceed 
from the simple to the complex. From the foregoing, it is 
easy to see that this maxim is not universal in its applica- 

- tion. 

s 89. But, for the science of methods, we must extend our 
idea of the individual notion beyond mere perceptions of objects 
qained through the senses. 

As ordinarily understood, an individual notion is the com-- 

E plex of all the-sensations;which we have of a thing. It is, 
-therefore, not an immediately given individual concept, but 
it presupposes sensations, reproductions, time and space 

>. forms, also the notion of our own body, and its distinetion 

from the rest of the external world. Sensations, however, 
are nothing to mind until perceived. Perception is then 
the first form of knowledge. It is nothing more than the 
synshesis of the nerve excitations with the soul states 
produced by them. The perception (Anschauung) is the 
psychical image of the single thing, the individual exist- 
ence. The-internally or externally observed bird, “robin,” 
"i a definite individual; determinate as to color, size, form, 
voice, and all that observation furnishes regarding him.” The 
nption of a species or genus (general notion) cannot be ob- 
served. (Cempare Drbal, “Empirische Psychologie,” p. 161. 
This собіоп of the perception of individual objects in space 
» through the Wenses lias been extended very generally by 


ч © . German atithors, to an inner perception (innere Anschauung} 


of individval notions not given by the senses. For instance, 
im grammar, the relation of one word to another may be 
perceived even though the outward form gives no hint of 
the relation ; аз, a noun in the nominative or objective case. 
As can readily be seen, this extension is very conyeniené 
Yor pedagogy} since it helps to emphasize the fact that we 
reach general laws only through ipdividual facts. - 
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e о 
Pfisterer (*Püdagogische Psychologie,” p. 229}sremarks: o 
“We distinguish commonly, and not without reason, а 
double observation (Anschauung), an outer and an inner. 
The outer observation is that mediated through the senses; a 
the inner is quite as much an observation by means of the a 
inner senses as it is an observation of what goes on within. 
-An observation by means of the inner senses i$ neces- 

„ Sary, because not only all processes of “the inne», world, 3 
but also many phenomena and activities of.the outer world, o 4 
especially all that pertain to historical and social life, N 
cannot at all or but partially and with greet effort be S 
brought under the observation of the senses. What re- о 
mains but to bring them under inner, spiritual observa- 
tion, or to lead them before the inner, senses (powers of 
presentation and imagination) by vivid description or 
narration? Ву means of these, the child's mind cary, and 
should get a more or less clear imag? of a thing or activity, 
and mentally ‘see’ and enjoy it, without ever haying per- 
ceived it in this form by the senses.” 2 

ТЕ Р take two pieces of paper of the same shape and sizz, 
foldeeach of them into eight equal paits, and tear off five 
parts from each paper, I shall find by counting that I, haye 

әвіх parts left. By means of this concrete illustration, I 
have received an individual notion of the fact, that рх? = $. 
In this case, my notion is not of ап object;but of certain 
numerical relations; yet it is a notion of an individual case o y. 
of these relations, and is, hence, just as truly аұсологебе or 
individual notion as that gained from seeing, tunching, 
smelling, and tasting the apple. 2. i 

If I take a vessel with a spout, fill it full of water, place, сұ 
a floating body upon the surface of the water, and then ^ 
compare the weight of the displaced water with the 
weight of the floating body, I shall get an individuat 
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Фойот, or chat is the same thing, a concrete illustration 
of the, fact that a floating body displaces its own weight of 
water. И 
,9 What is true of the physieal world and its relations is 
equally true of the spiritual world and its relations. In 
the pages, of history we get conerete or individual notions, 
of bravery, of vigilance, of celerity, of the nobility of 
patriotiswt, of thg'vanity and wickedness of ambition, of 
“һе contemptibleness of cowardice, indecision, or treason. 
Asnoral truth, though it cannot be presented to the senses, 
may be individualized, or made concrete, by concrete illus- 
®ңтайоп; as, through the story of George Washington and 
his hatchet, Every fable is the concrete illustration of 
some moral or intellegtual truth, and thus gives an individual 
notion of this truth. In the same way moral lessons are 
indivi chalized throughout our history and in most of our 
imaginative stories. 4 ; 

The main pointein this whole matter is that our knowledge 
starts with thé individual notion, whether it is of the things 
of Stnse, of their relations, or of the concrete embodiment 
of any purely intellectual or moral truth. In any case, айа 
Ап аЙ сйзев, real knowledge must start with atid be pased 
upon the conezete, individual notion.’ 


х Pestalozzi. — Таугцейов must not only be based upon sense percep- 
tion, but also upon inner or intellectual perception. 
9 Tt is also very important for us to emphasize for instruction that power 
of silent receftiv'ty, which allows the matter of instruction to penetrate 
the depths р? the soul, to grow and ripen, even without the illumination 
of reflection. ә 

Нат (vol. i. p. 190, 


^ 


© - tion is itself destroyed, if the first fresh presentations become old without 


> 


. Being perceived; if lifeless repetitions are tediously extended, where in- 
terest should eagerly seize; if the forms of speech, in which wealth of 
conviction even best loves to express itself, are bereft of their spirit, and 
laid away as corpses in the caverns of memozy. 


a 
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edition by О. Willman). — The marrow of educa- i 
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THE GENERAL NOTION. 

$3. Language reflects thought as the mirror reflects the 
image of him who stands before it. For this reason, 2 
study of language is often the most direct road to an under- 
standing of the various elements of thought: We will, 
therefore, approach the next stage of our topic by calling 
to mind some of the implications of language.: We say 
that a noun is the name of an object, but this object must 
primarily be an objeet of thought, for names do not inhere 
in things; they are only means by which one mind is able 
to “сопуеу” its own ideas to another mind. But actual 
things of sense correspond to ideas gained through a normal 
use of the senses, hence, secondarilv and mediately the 
noun is the name of the object itself, and no confusion 
need arise from thinking of the noun as а symbo® of an 
actual physical thing in space or'of an idea of the mind.! 
A noun may be considered in two ways :-*- 

(1) As to the quantity or number of that to which it 
applies, called the extent of the noun (or notion, whick: he 
noun represents) ; ; and 

(2> As to the qualities or attributes which belor’g to 
that to which the noun applies, called the content of the 
noun (or notion, which the noun represents). 

The extent may evidently include one, o? some, or all. In 
the sentence, Socrates identifies virtue with ‘wisdom, only 
one person is meant by the word, Socrates ; h«nce this word 
represents an individual notion. But in the sentence; Man 
is mortal, it is clear that the extent of the noun is not 
individual but general, — that all men are ineluded by the 
word man. The same thing is true of the words virtue and 
wisdom in the preceding sentence, for these are general 


1 Compare Everett, The Science of Thought, p. 67. 
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. д 
“terms. They do not refer to particular virtues or wisdoms. 
With, regard to extent, they differ from man and similar 
words in not being numerically considered. General names, 
like mangvirtue, wisdom, are called common nouns. They 
“сап apply to individual objects, or to limited numbers or 
quantities, only through limitation by adjectives. Thus, 
this man, tall oaks, much wisdom. 

Сотто nouns, therefore, being general names, always 
° express general notions. ' 

* When unlimited by adjectives, the common noun (hence 
the general ‘notion which it represents) àlways embraces 
* the whole extent of that to which the noun refers. 

54. But, аз we have seen, the noun (hence the notion) 
has also content, which will vary as the extent is expanded 
or contracted. 

One might think of arose as the sy nthesis of its various 
attributes of form, color, odor, etc. In any individual rose 
these attributes Would be numerous and perfectly definite. 
The color, for instance, would be white or тей; but ір the 
general notion rose, particular attributes can no longer be 
assigned, Tor only those attributes could belong to rose im 
DEAE which are common to all roses. Nouns maf then 
be limited by’ reference to their content. Adjectives which 

^ modify°in this way аре called qualifying adjectives, be- 
cause they apply {о the attributes or qualities belonging to 
"that which the noun represents ; for instance, Black sheep 
ате таге. Неге Ше general class sheep is restricted or 
limited іп extent by the qualifying adjective black. In 
thegsentence, The woolly sheep is а timid animal, the word 
„лоо does*notelimit the extent of the notion, for this 
attribute is common to all sheep, unless, perchance, the 
professor of the university of Lagado was successful, who 
spent many years in trying to raise Sheep without wool. 
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From what has been said, 16 may be seen аб when the ° 
extent of a notion is smallest (one), its content is greatest ; 
and that when its extent is greatest (all of its class or kind), 
the content is least; in general, the greater the extent, the, 
smaller the content, and vice versa. Thus, the term animal ' 
embraces a far greater number of individuals than һе term с 
quadruped, but at the same time there are fewer character- 
isties which are common to all animals than are ccinmon to 
all quadropeds. The term cas is less Шап quadruped in ° 
extent, but it is richer in content. The same can be seen in 
the general ternís tree, forest-tree, oak, white-odk. Here the 
extent constantly narrows, but the content, i.e., the number o? 
of common characteristies, constantly increases. 

But, though when logically considered, extent and content 
of notions аге related as indicated, it does not follow that 
knowledge of content grows meager as knowledge of extent 
enlarges. Were this true, we should have to say that the с, 
more the 20610186 extends his classes, tiie less he would 
know about them. 9 Р 

All effective learning is oceupied quite as much with 
enriching content as with widening extent. It is evident, 
therefore, that knowledge should never be divorcet fom 
the individual thing, however broad its generalization may 
become. Р. о 0 

Not only is the idea of the gexeral “notion, familiar in XV «=~ 
grammar, but it manifests itself in a rudimentary stage iff ` s 
early childhood. How a child forms such ar? idea may be ғ. 
seen Жтот “ап illustration. Suppose he has ob$erv?d a 
number of dogs of various breeds, but has seen no ove of 
them more than once. If there were, say, ten of them dn 
all, the external common characteristics of all have been 
observable ten times, whereas the individufl characteristics 
of each dog have appeared but once. Thus, the fact that 
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* gll dogs Have ears has been manifested ten times, though 

the characteristic of cropped ears, or of silky ears, may 

have occurred but once. So of the muzzle, the tail, the 
21668, ete. 

Savages, as Herbert Spencer shows, form general notioris, 
but naturally of a much more elementary character than is 
the case with civilized races. Indeed, the history of the 
languag® seems 40 show that vague general terms preceded 

* specific individual ones. As soon as the child can say cat, 
doy, horse, intelligently, he has passed beyond the individual 
object; his knowledge has attained to a certain degree of 

» universality. As we shall see hereafter, he can truly know 

an individual object only when he can subsume it undera 
general notion. ^ 

85. А general notion is unlike the individual, also, in 
that ft cannot be imaged or pictured to the mind. Every 
image in the ‘mind must be individual, and in being indi- 
vidual -it ceases to be general. I can imagine or picture 
any individifal tree, even one which I have never seen, but 

Жешдіпв individual. It is this tree; viz., the one I am 

picturing to myself? It has definite form, color, size} its 
leaves are of a certain pattern, its bark has a peculiar forma- 
tion. Тһе egeneral. notion, or conception, tree, however, 
cannotapossess these individual peculiarities, since it must 
include all treeS. “ My general notion £ree is rather a general 
© ule or scheme for the formation of any individual image 
of a treé. If one thinks of such notions аз are expressed 

by the abstract noun, —such as redness, heat, goodness, — it 

is wlain that any individual notion of one of these qualities 

would imply a definite degree, but the general notio: would 

" include all degrees. For example, it would be impossible. 
to find a point registered on а thermometer, which alor 


indicates heat, The same is true*to a greater extent w. 
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‘the more abstract terms force, matter, quality, beillg. These с 
must in truth always be thought; they cannot be perceived 
individually. (Compare Dr. W. T. Harris, “ Illinois Sehool 
Journal? July, 1888.) Тһе general notion is therefore ae 
general scheme, or rule, for the formation of individual 
notions, and is usually expressed in а definition. | It is a 
product of thought, and has no external, objective existence 
apart from individual objects. It is vain to seek tho univer- 
sal horse, except so far as it is embodied іп every horse. • 
But the general notion has a truth and reality in these 
objects, for it finds a concrete embodiment of Ив character- 
istics in them. ' e° 

The general notion, in its various stages of extent апа 
content, is the necessaty result of perception and reflection. 
It is that characteristic of mind that separates human in- 
telligence from the intelligence of the brute, if we may 
judge from the fact that animals do not use language, and 
hence do not appear to have any symbols fer generalization. 
A dog, for instance, has the individual notions, cow, rabbit ; 
nor does he ever mistake the one for the other, though 646 
notions, like the first conceptions о *the child, are vague 
and indistincu But his intelligence appears to stop at this 
stage. Not so with man. Маша. intelligerce sees the 
general in the particular; it discerns the common eheraeter- , 
istics necessary to the notion of each individual, and by Қ е 
reflection. forms a general conception, This act, as уе” ` 
Shall see, has great Significance in educatiofi, апа must 
never be forgotten. ха 

$ 6. Just as we found it expedient to enlarge our ilea 
of the individual notion beyond the ordinary notions gained 
through the senses, 80, likewise, shall we find it advanta- 
geous to extend our idea of general notions beyond those 
gained from the compavison of similar objects of sense. 
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Thus, in thô multiplication of a fraction by an integer, we 
may pass by reflection or insight from the concrete individ- 
ual notion of the numerical relations of objects to the 
general truth that a fraction is multiplied by multiplying 
its numerator, because the mind perceives the universality 
of a mathematical process whenever it clearly understands 
the conditions. From the individual example of the amount 
of displagement by a floating body, we may easily pass to 
the fjeneral notio; that any floating body displaces its own 
weight of the liquid in which it floats. From the individual 
case of the merit of telling the truth, in the case of George 
» Washington, we may pass by reflection to the general fact 
that truthfulness is right, and that lying is wrong. Noti- 
cing the characteristics of several individual circles, we soon 
find those which aré common; viz., plane surface, curved 
boundary, and equidistance of all points on the circumfer- 
ence from a point withif the circle. From these we con- 
struct our general, notion of the circle, which іп this case 
takes the for» of a definition. 

“he general notion, therefore, thus extended and un- 
derstood, embraces not only notions of material objects, 
Бей; qualities and relations, but definitions, ^s in mathe- 
matics and natural science ; laws, as the laws of gravitation, 
„ cohesion, repulsion, etc. ; principles, as of economie or politi- 
- eal life, or of waefere, ete. ; moral maxims, as, e.g., the cate- 
gorical imperative, — SÊ act that through your own will the 
rules of your conduct might become universal laws. 
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CHAPTER II. 


APPERCEPTION, OR THE ASSIMILATION OF KNOWLEDGE A NEW 
STANDPOINT IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
€ 
GENERAL VIEW. с "4 

57. Roucuty speaking, appercéption is to the mind what 
the process of digestion and assimilation of #оой is to the 
body. Suitable food contains the elements needed for the , 
nourishment of all parts of the body, such as bone, mus- 
cle, fat, nerves, teeth, nails, hair, ete., while the assimila- 
tive process brings each food element into right relations 
with the part of the physical organism for which it is 
appropriate. Indigestible matter is either indifferent or 
harmfulto thesystem. Somewhat analogous to this physi- 
cal process is the mental one we call apper.eption. Тһе 
Senses present to us what may be termed the raw табе 
of. knowledge. It is upon this material that athe mind 
exerts its assimilative function. It naturally relates gach 
new element of knowledge, as it is presented, to its appro- 
priate place in the knowledge organism, thereby, giving 
significance to the new experience. Bub there is this wide 
difference between the physical and the mental assimila: 
tion, — digestion is mechanical and unconscious, whereas 
apperception is conscious and necessarily incomplete: A 
good digestive system will utilize the nutriment in almost 
any kind of food, but the mind of the child has only the 


а 


. chil@’s apprehension for the -experience furnished by its 


environinent. Ina museum, for instance,-an image which 
may mean to the child: merely an ugly doll, may mean to 
24 i 
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а people. The child relates the new object to the kindred 
d factsYof his own experience: he can do no more; whereas 


% ° the adult a system of idolatry, a stage of civilization for 
„ће man,,with vastly wider knowledge and mental power, 


Ё. extends the relations to a whole system of facts. Apper- 
LM ception js, then, in general, the process of giving signifi- 
| cance to facts by relating them to our more firmly estab- 
f В lished kaowledge. То illustrate further, let us construct а 
3 < figure of three Нпеѕ, опе straight and perpendicular, one 


' broken and oblique, and one curved, thus: — 
Sight gives us the figure as it stands, but the ap- 
5 ^, prehension that we себ at first view is unsatisfac- 
tory. We have perhaps had experience enough 
with lines to enable us to rélate each one to its 
appropriate class, but we see no idea, no purpose in the 
| whole» Remembering, now, however, that a painter once 
-,  boasted that he could, by means of three lines, represent 
! à soldier and his Gog entering an inn, we can at once as- 
У а sociate the lMitherto meaningless marks with a system of 
| 1066, and when this is done, the process of apperception 
#.. may be said to be complete. Д i 
t There are a number of psychological methods of riewing 
t зе the various problems arising in education. Some of these 
k » have in he past served afiseful purpose in enabling men 
^ to come to ratiofial conclusions on educational questions; 
А * some are still comparatively new. Among the latter the 
| most prominent are two branches of empirical psychology — 
du і that'knowh as physiological psychology, and that in which 
the doctrine of apperceptionis an important factor. : Phys: 
в ^ iological psychology studies mental acts by observing and. 
Ww . fheasuring their mechanical occasion and results, accòrd- 
| ing to the methods of physical science. It has undoubted 
value for all that class of problems‘ia which bodily health 
9. o 
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and well-being are important factors. In wht we may. 
term apperceptional psychology, we attack the educational 
problems pertaining to the acquisition of knowledge and 
` the formation of character in another way. We recognize 
the fact that each advance in knowledge is very largely © 
determined in rate, kind, and amount by the results that 
our past experiences have left upon our minds. “In other 
words, the present make-up of our miads in knowledge, 
habits of thought, interests, purposes, ett., determines to, 
very large extent what interpretation we shall put upon 
a given element of Knowledge when presented -to us by a 
teacher, or by the ordinary experience of life, If, then, с 
the past experience of the child in and out of school is so 
potent in determining his progress, it seems evident that his 
teacher should go to work consciously to do two things: first, 
in his teaching, to utilize in the best possible way the past 
experienee of the child; and, second, to pave the way for 
future progress by the best possible presentation of thestudies 
that are to make up the chief part of the рирў?в knowledge. 
The value to the teacher of this way of арргоавсһіпр бе 
educational problems of instruction inay, perhaps, be more 
clearly вееп Фу contrasting it with other methods оё s(ady- 
ing psychology. We have, for instance, a method called 
rational psychology. In this method of study it makes no (4 
_ difference to us what the experience of Фе individual may « 
have been. The mind of а Chinaman or Zn Esquimam ^ 
will do just as well as that of a college profeasos or that.of 
a farmer. „Our constant inquiry is, What constitutes а 
mind ? Evidently Something, else а camera could have 
expeziences as wellas a man. In rational psychology we 
lool: for what must be found in every mind its laws of 
action, its constituting principles. All that the teacher 
can do is to recognize these facts, and govern himself 
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saccordingly. Не cannot change one of them. From the 
apperceptive point of view, however, we are chiefly con- 
cernedy not with the unchangeable laws of mental action, 
hut with the constantly changing content of mind, over 
‘which the’ teacher has some control, since he can utilize 
and create it. ` 
There i$ another way of looking at mental life, in which 
the variogs modes of activity are classified under the name 
pf fücülties. Wé have. accordingly the faculties of mem- 
ory, perception, imagination, reason, will, and the like, 
^ each being regarded as an organ of the mind, and needing 
е.а special training. Thus, to train the memory is to exer- 
eise it by requiring the child to commit large amounts of 
useful knowledge. But since knowledge becomes manage- 
able by condensation into rules, principles, and abstract 
Statemgnts, the danger is that the pupils will be called 
upon to memorize large amounts of unassimilated matter, 
thus bringing abant a sort of paralysis of the thinking 
power, ав weesee in Chinese education. Similar danger 
atvegds all attempts to train other faculties in the same 
manner. Reason is nót necessarily developed by the тере- 
1105 of formulas, nor is will made stronger by Не repetition 
of aphorisms. o The difficulty with this method of looking 
«аб the mind is that everything is external The teacher 
sets himself оуетсава в а being of supposed complicated 
o organism, ani attempts in a purely external manner to 
train the его ив by devising a special exercise for each. 
7 When we,tecognize the process of apperception, however, 
then the external standpoint gives place to an internal one, 
К o the teacher re ulating the amount and method of his in- 
Е . struction by йе psychical needs of the child, which are 
determined largely by his knowledge and his interests. 
Just as Copernicus brought simplicity and order into 
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astronomy by discovering the true center of the solar sys? 
tem, so we shall bring simplicity and order into our instruc- 
tion when we recognize the true center of the educational 
system — the apperceptive power of the child. o p 

$ 8. We may still further understand the significance of 
the apperceptive process by seeing how it is implied, even 
in our most familiar mental acts. 5 

(1) The value of sense-perception as a startifig-point in 
education has been justly extolled, yet*it needs a deeper 
grounding than the current conception of its function. о A 
superficial view regards sense-training шоѕ уіп its mechan- 
iealaspects. Not a few people regard savages as having? 
better eyesight and hearing than civilized men. Savages 
do, indeed, notice many things that educated men do not, 
butthisis due to mind-training rather than to any supe- 
riority of the sense organs. Р o 

It is not unnatural that we should think of the Ameri- 
сап Indian, trailing his foe through the^trackless forest by 
obscure signs, as having better eyesight {пап his white 
companion, who cannot do such things. Yet, if" the 
Indian should look through a microscope, cr listen to 
a modern orchestra, he would be as blind and *deaf to 
niceties as the dweller of the city is in tke forest. Тһе 
difference between the two men is mental, rather thane 
physical. Their minds have been trafned oto attend to 
quite different elements of the retinal pictures; their ap- ° 
perception is the real point of difference. А tírned leaf, a 
broken twig, which a white man might not look Sor or 
notice, becomes to the Indian a sign of a hidden or fleeing 
enemy. The retina of the white man’s eyg would record 
these things, but they would have no significance to him 
but to the Indian they would mean much, for his training 
has been such as to?make his existence, or at least the 
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Ha Satisfaction of his passions, depend upon noticing and 
Я reading them aright. Another evidence that the retinal 
picture’ is substantially the same in all healthy eyes, is 
the fact that for defective vision we always go to the 
oculist, never to the teacher. The image on the retina 
depends, jndeed, not on the laws of pedagogics, but on 
those of physics. 


B Wheneter the mind stands face to face with a new ex- 
perience whose significance ig not grasped, it is in the state 


we call wonder. This is truly, as Plato says, the begin- 
ning of knowiedge, the most primary incentive to learn; 
С ‘but if wonder does not give place to apprehension, if 
apperception does not complete its work, the stimulus of 
wonder will soon fadg into the indifference of ignorance. 
Take any child for the first time through a museum in 
silence/'and most things will be as surely locked from him 
asif he stood outside of bolted doors. Who, indeed, but 


- 


capinet of Assyrian relics? Truly to appreciate the signifi- 
canc? even of an Assyrian brick and its hieroglyphies is 
to understand an ancient civilization, so different from our 
own thét only the profoundest study of years епа ез us 
even dimly to ¢pprehend it. Reversing the illustration, sup- 
"pose, for instance, that an electric current were NOW able to 
“start the full, tide of life in the mummy of Rameses II., 
айа that he could be set down in the midst of an American 
city. What à bewildering maze of sights and sounds 
would erdivd upon his senses! What to him would be the 
myriad applications of steam and electricity, the oceupa- 
tions, sentiments, and pursuits of men?: Yet if he could 
be born again, and live fora few years under American 
conditions, everything would seem as natural as if it had 


never been otherwise. 
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an archeologist сай read а tithe of what is implied in a- 
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It would seem, therefore, that it depends upon thé 
teacher whether the principle of sense-perception, so firmly 
urged by Comenius, Rousseau, and Pestalozzi, shall be a 
fruitful or a barren one. It is quite possible that Һау 
eyes we see not, and having ears we hear not. Object 
lessons may degenerate into mere staring, or. they may be 
made the greatest incentives to understanding and knowl- 
edge. 'The blossom of wonder must begome thè fruit of 
understanding, perception must culminafe in apperception; 
or the senses will fail to do their part in the work*of 
education. ° - ” 

(2) Just as the net result of sense-perception in the* 
child is limited by the interpreting power of his present 


acquisitions, so his imagination, usually thought to be the , 


freest, most spontaneous expression of his being, is like- 
wise conditioned by the range ef his knowledge. © In our 
instruction we call upon the imagination chiefly to do three 
classes of things: (1) to enlarge and (27 to diminish pres- 
entcidéas or systems of ideas without greatly changing Пе 
relative proportion of parts, and (3) to construct? new 
creations from old elements by changing relations, and 
magnifying or diminishing parts. When Gullivér dwelt 
among the Brobdignags everything was upón an enlarged 
Scale. А man was as tall as a church steeple,?a rat аз“ 
large as a bear, and everything else іп propqrtion. When 
he went among the Lilliputians he found exerything опа“ 
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greatly diminished scale. А barrel of water wąs no more г 


than a thimble-full, while Gulliver could step^from one 


' Street to another over the tops of the houses. These two 


narratives are extended illustrations of magnified or dimin- 
ished imaginative reproductions. Тһе constructive imagi- 
nation has a vast range, from grotesque forms, like satyrs, 
sphinxes, and dragoris, to the noblest productions of in- 
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‘vention and art. But everywhere and always the mind 
can use no elements in these constructions not already at 
hand as а result of former experience. The teacher, care- 
déss of the principle of apperception, unhesitatingly makes 
drafts that the childish imagination cannot honor. With- 
out ever giving him the elements of geographical knowl- 
edge through sense-perception, as, for instance, ideas of a 
lake, a г1%ег, a cape, a promontory or bay, a mountain, hill, 
‘valley or desert, 8vamp oreplateau, the teacher asks the 
pifpil to follow him or the, book in building up in his 
imagination Ideas of the most complicatéd geographical 
- “sstructures. It is needless to say that the pupil’s efforts to 
do so are foredoomed to grotesque inadequacy. Similarly 
in history, with his shock, of interpreting ideas drawn from 
the sorriest country or village life, the pupil is often ex- 
pected°to reconstruct thyough his imagination the most 
о) imposing scenes of the world’s history. Yet in teaching 
geography and hi8tory, if the teacher will consciously go 
tQ, work to enrich and arrange the interpreting ideas of 
the Vhildren, these subjects will enrich and delight the 
ming through an exercise of the imagination іш accordance 
with*the laws of apperception. e? 

(8) Not only is an observance of the rules of appercep- 
tion of prime importaneg in sense-perception and imagina- 
© tion, but such observance is indispensable in securing and 

: Holding the pypil’s interest in that which must constitute 

9 the matter of his education. It is not uncommon for us 
to strive fo create interest in study by appealing to emu- 

, latiow, to ambition, to love of praise, approval of others, 

E duty, eic, om Буг indulging in spectacular display in 

“methods. These and similar devices may enable us to 

- develop a momentary interest, in duration much like the 


Ё anger of Brutus, who says, — 9 о 
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** О Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb, = 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire; 
Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 4 


And straight is cold again.” 5 


However valuable these transient flashes of interest шау 4 
be in arousing the mind to activity, certainly the ideal school 
interest is not reached until the pupil becomes progressively 
interested in the subject-matter of his équcation? { 
These studies are of the greatest value to the child; 
since they reveal to him what the race has thought end 
done and felt, both in social and material reZlms. In them ^ 
he may see his highest destiny; through them he шау,“ < 
realize it. Now, Бу following the guide of apperception 
we can make the child progressively conscious of the value 
of these studies to the development of his own life, and 
thus awaken a permanent and growing-interest if school 
-work. This direct vital interest in the subject-matter of 
education is so important, because the faterests that touch 
ou» souls are the seeds from which the fiotives of our 
actions spring. If my interests are in what is low c^ úse- 
less or selfish, my character is likely to receive its stamp 
frora а, distorted die; but if natural inclinations, eniiron- 
ment, and, most of all, education, can generate in me a 
permanent interest in what is useful and good, тау life is- 
likely to be one of sweetness and, light, Tathgr than one of 
bitterness and darkness. miri качи 
The first interests of the child arise from wonder, when « 
brought face to face with unknown facts of tha material 77 
world; hence they are concrete and objective. What is 
oftén seen, or is devoid of significance, or is exhausted in і 
meaning, soon ceases to attract. Children soon weary of ` 
perfected toys, or those incapable of nex? combinations, be- 
cause. the apperceptite laws of mental life show that only 
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those СЫ шөге which reveal themselves perpetually 
in new relations of deepening significance. We come 
again Бо, the fact that sense-training must merge at once 
info mind-training; that unless object lessons are viewed 
merely as sfarting-points for an internal, spiritual interest, 
they become a vain thing, useless alike for instruction and 
amusement, 

It is theglespair of mothers that the child at one stage 
of his?existence seéms little besides an animated interroga- 
tion, point. Not anew fact Comes under his observation 
without the question, Why ? This is his demand for the 


Qveason of things. It is a fact full of significance to the 


teacher, for it shows that the thought or speculative interest 
is one of the most fundamental impulses of the mind. The 
teacher who does not Gonsciously or unconsciously observe 
the laws of apperception, soon quenches this primeval 
flame, and introduces the mind to that weary round of unin- 
teresting, formal teaghing that by courtesy so often goes by 
the name of edrzation. Shall we not keep alive this divine 
spafkgof intelligence, this natural impulse to understand, 
this native potentiality Of the mind which needs but thé 
skill of the true teacher to make it develop into &ctuality ? 

A proper mastery of educational psychology enables the 
teacher to discover and develop every natural interest of 
a the mind, the esthetic and. ethical, as well as the intellect- 
? а} and objective. It teaches him how to make all knowl- 
е edge interesting; by showing him how to make it significant 


“in the eyes of the child. 4 
КЫ SPECIFIC INVESTIGATION. о 
;s + 
„* е What is Apperception ? 


59. The term 4pperception has been а familiar one in 
philosophy for two hundred and fife years. In recent 
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times it has been adopted as a part of the language uf 
psychology.- The following exposition is intended to pre- 
*sent in brief form the substantial results of the 'investiga- 
tions of prominent psychologists in this field.” 

(1) The mind must possess an original, inherent power 
of reacting against the physical stimulus that comes to it 
through the medium of the senses, else we should never 
have any experience at all. М 

The result of this reaction is, ultimately, the production 
of ideas. Let us call this original reacting power the will; 
for it is the function of the will to manifest its activity in 
the realm of ideas, the outwardly directed physical effort 
being an accompanying index. Hence we may say that, in 
order that knowledge shall get a start, the self, in conform- 
ity to the will, becomes a necessary element in every sen- 
sation, so that if asked, What is a sensation apart*from all 
apperception ? we should be compelled to answer, Nothing 

„аб all for consciousness, since withcat apperception we 
should never have a sensation. This "first volitional 
response of the mind to outward physical stimuli &bming 
through the senses, and resulting in sensatiors and ideas, 
is Jhe primary or initial form of apperception. 18 15 such 
because it involves no previous knowledge. That phase 
of apperception most important in education, Rowever, in- 
volves knowledge, and may, therefore Be termed the cog- . 
nitive apperception. 5 o 

` (2) To have sensations and ideas, however, is to have © 


n 


c ° 

1 For a sketch of the history of the useof the word see the concluding 
Chapter of Lange's “ Apperception," D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. The 
present exposition is in the spirit of Wundt's contri utions to thé sub- 
ject, he having fairly incorporated all the essential points of other Sys- 
tems of thought, of which that of Herbart ig the most noteworthy. 
But though conforming essentially to Wundt's theory, the present dis- ` + 


cussion has some important deviations from that author. ° А 
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е P 
= What we call consciousness. ‘This may be viewed in two 
d ways. Comparing it figuratively with the image formed 
upon thé ‘retina of the eye in vision, we may distinguish, 
fiest, the whole field of illumination, and, second, the cen- 
tral focus of light, from which the illumination rapidly 
diminishes‘o the periphery of the image. If we call all 
activity within the field of consciousness perception, then 
the асуу” withinethe focus of- consciousness, or the point 
of greatest clearneSs, may 0 distinguished by the name 
appérception. 2 я 
. (3) The elements of mental life, as they are presented 
“by the senses, have a varying value in corisciousness, those 
of most subjective worth coming into the focus, and 
others remaining in outlying portions of the field. The | 
primal activity of the mind in responding to these stimuli 
has been Called the will, so‘that the ideas that get into the 
© focus of consciousness must have the greatest momentary 
worth во е, will. But that which has value in relation to 
the avill is a motive, so that we may speak of the soliciting 
power that an idea has for the will as its motive value.* 
* his changes “тот moment to moment and fron: stage to 
Stage iti the development of the mind. What is a strong 
motive to us at one time or in one condition ceases to be 
such at andther time, or when the state of the mind has 
“ochanged. e y 
.- " (4) Itis because the spontaneous activity of the mind 
| ә пі response to sense stimuli is conceived as will, that it 
f 


* is proper to regard the worth that each idea has for the 
mind азэа motive value, This value is to be expressed ia 
„terms of feelings whether having its origin іп the body or 
in the contemplation of intellectual or moral truths. То 
have the later motive value arising from perceived knowl- 
edge.relations, an idea must enter the field of conscióus- 
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ness, when it may be quickly elevated into the focis, 
provided it possesses enough motive value. This will de. 
"pend, not so much upon its actual value consfdered in 
itself, as upon the subjective worth it has forsa mind that 
is constantly changing its tone in obedience to altering con- 
tent of consciousness. We may say, in general, that the 
motive value of an idea at any given time will depend 
upon the worth the idea appears to have for Ше well-being 
of the self. It may range from the" satisfaction of the 
simplest physical want arising from the bodily orgatiism, 
up to the realization of the impulses of'the self in the ` 
loftiest realms of intellectual and moral life. E 
(5) "Though the mind through its will activity creates 
ideas, it does so in obedience to stimuli coming from 
sources independent of itself. On this account the original 
content of mental life depends in large degree upon causes 
over which the mind has no control, but it may be said | 
that all ideas have been more or less perfectly apperceived 
before they are recognized as old and familiar. Recuyring 
‘ideas that have been apperceived are recognized #5 such, 
and no lenger command the attention песебваг to bring 
еп? бо the focus of consciousness, unless they possess a 
motive value sufficient to call for а more’ complete apper- 
ception. They, it may be said, usyally coflstitute the 
main body of ideas in the field of consciousness — they are, 
perceptions which may, however, be called into the focus 
at any moment. » 
. (6) New ideas entering consciousness, whether occa- 
sioned by physical or psychical proresses, usually possess а 
sufficient motive value to raise them Into she apperceiving 
center. They can obtain significance, however, only when 
they are consciously related to other ideas. In order te 
establish these relations, the mind must hold in the 
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«focus of its attention, not only the newly entering idea, 
but also those to which it is to be related. Тһе impossi- 
bility efeholding one of two related ideas in the focus of con- 
geiousness, and keeping the other in the background at the 
moment of establishing the relation, seems to substantiate 
this view, We may say, therefore, that in an ordinary act 
of apperception the mind holds under the focus of its 
attentionenot only*the new notion, but also the other ideas 
о which it must фе related in order to have significance. 

8 10. In order that the function of the process of apper- 
ception may be more fundamentally understood, we shall 
need to see some of the important relations it bears to the 
association of ideas. 

(1) The nature of consciousness is such that the mind 
tends to unite into 8 whole, either homogeneous or made 
up of related parts, all that enters it at any given time. 
Lindner formulates the following laws for this union or 
fusion (association) of ideas. 

at Simultaseous ideas tend to fuse; i.e., flow together 
intoma single act of cognition. (They form a complete 
fusion if they are différent pictures of the same thing, #5, 
for éxa@mple, of a church, or house, or college.) mm. 

б. Simultaneous ideas of different natures fuse Without 
arrest ingo a total idea or complication. (Cold and white 
fuse or unite into the idéa snow, since the two ideas are of 
different natures.) 

с. Simultaneous ideas of opposed nature first arrest 
one ánother (resist union) and then fuse with degrees of 
intensity remaining from the arrest. (In the idea home 
are many component ideas that will not fuse completely, as 
house, parents, brother, sisters, surroundings, etc., yet the 
whole forms one picture more or less definitely seen.) 

Now. this primary tendency of the mind to unite or fuse 


о 
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all its simultaneous impressions is the most elementary 
meaning of the association of ideas. Even here, however, 
the process of apperception goes on, though, in distinction 
from those phases in which the will is more energetic, we 
call it passive apperception. "The correlative of passive is 
active apperception. 

(2) In what has been called passive apperception the 
motive value of the leading idea is single and unmistakable 
and strong enough in its solicitation of tle will to britig the 
idea within the focus of conSciousness, requiring no hal- 
ancing of motiyes, or reflection upon which idea shall be 
chosen. In active apperception, however, the line of action 
for the will in the choice of the ideas that shall be most 
prominent in the focus is not fixed by the unmistakable 
motive worth of one idea above anotlier, but there isa com- 
-plexity of motive worth in different ideas that compels the 
mind to pause, to consider, and finally to select the idea and 
its related group that shall occupy the focus of conscious- 
ness, - 

We may distinguish also simultaneous and successive 
агѕосіайоп of ideas. In simultaneous association the ideas 
fuse into a total, or single complication, none of them retain- 
ing their original individuality. (In the idea salt are fused 
the whitish color, the hexahedral form, the peculiar taste, 
the rough, hygroscopic feeling, the peculicr crackling when 
pressed together, etc.) In А association each ides, 
though associated with others, preserves іп” а measure its 
individuality, so that we have a series of ideas linked to- 
gether as a result. 

(2) It may be said in general that our ideas are sy ynthe- 
sized from simpler elements, some of which afe bound to be ; 
more powerful or possess more motive worth to the will, 
than Оев. Since the mind cannot attend to all these ele- 
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ments аб once, in passive apperception the ideas that shall 
attract the most attention, or, in other words, that shall be 
called ino the focus, are those that bring with them the 
strongest attraction for the will. ‘This attraction, or mo- 
tive worth, will depend partly upon the outside relations of 
the things that occasioned the appearance of the ideas in 
consciousness, and partly on the subjective state of the ` 
mind. Net only dees the mind arrange and relate the ele- 
ment? given to it Št one time by the senses, but it may be 
questioned whether any coghitive apperception is complete 
without the reproduction of related ideas that were not in 
› consciousness at the time of the reception of thenew. Ноу 
Тһе new ideas are related to the old will be better under- 
stood when we examine the process of apperception from 
the standpoint of the füdgment. 

(4) Аѕ the term successive association implies, the mind 
may make associations in which the ideas, though associ- 
ated, maintain their individuality —they do not become 
so completely: fused as to lose their identity as separate 
idéas. In this way the series, or chain of ideas, arises, in 
which the members must be united in some sort of relatioris 
even Е -merely fanciful and subjective ones. "These yela- 
tions are of necessity most clear and distinct between the 
ideas that,successively occupy the focus of consciousness. 
Now, since these “deas ате related, it would seem that any 
given member of the series has its motive worth to the will 
partly determined by its predecessors, and that it will have 
an influence in determining which idea shall follow it into 
the focus. This makes е, association of ideas in the 
series a rational process. Giving ourselves up passively to 
the train of idèas, we see how we may arrive at the most 
unexpected results, yet be able to perceive how the motive 
value of one idea indicated what thenext member of the 


series should be. 
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(5) The motive worth of an idea for the will is the fee 
ing united with it, so that we may consider feeling the 
driving force for the rise and fall of ideas; or,??n other 
words, the feelings connected with ideas determine whieh 
shall occupy the focus of consciousness. Feeling, however, 
is the most subjective phase of our mental life. «То per- 
sons must go through substantially the same mental process 
in the mastery of a purely intellectual“ problems such, for 
instance, as mathematics furnishes ; but their feelings, even 
about such matters, are likely to be quite unlike. Та 
nothing ате weeso individual, so different from others, as 
in our feelings and emotions. But since it is feeling that 
gives the motive value to an idea, we can understand why 
apperception has such high subjective significance. "This 
shows why the ideas awakened, for example, by a walk in 
the forest would be so different with different peopie; why 
one would attend only to the plants, another to the animals, 
another to the poetic ideas suggested, another to elevated 
thorghts about the creator of all. It is here, “again, that we 
see the wonderful potency of interest in education. Sn іш 
terest in а subject is only а constant set of motive values 
for ideas, so that as soon as such a mental tenüeroy is 
established, countless ideas claim the apperceiving power 
of the mind, that would otherwise pass unchallenged. 

(6) In its active phases apperceptioris no longer guided 
by tlie single motive, but is delayed on account of tlie ' 
competing motive values of several ideas. Thére is delib- 
eration, and finally choice, in accordance with temporary 
or permanent interests, Apperception now loses the more 
or less mechanical aspects seen in its passive manifestations, 
so that the train of ideas is fixed more in aécordance with 
rational content, от, at any rate, by rulirg interests of the 
mind, The fleeting 'азресїз of feeling give way to the 
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Pestablishment of more permanent modes of feeling, or 

interests, thus determining still more subjectively the 
directiðf that apperception shall take. 

o° (7) It ig through apperception that interpreting groups 

or masses of ideas are formed, thus making it easy to 

determine the significance of large numbers of facts, Our 
knowledge becomes in this way compact and manageable. 

On (һе other hand, apperception enables us also to examine 
ethe members of % group, оу by one. 

°(8) Not only can apperception be studied along the 
be lines laid down in the present section, which considers the 

*subject from the standpoint of the idea or notion as a 
factor of mental life, but it may also be investigated from 
the remaining topics in logic; viz., the judgment and the 
syllogism. ‘The next section contains a brief analysis of 
apperception from the standpoint of the judgment, while 
Chapter iv. contains an examination of the topic from the 
side of the syllogism. 

2 51. Tt ig a fact well known to psychologists that the 
primary function of intelligence is to formulate thought jn 
the judgment. Whatever can be a matter of thought at 
all càn be, and indeed in the last analysis must be,-recuced 
to the form of the judgment. The nature of the judgment 
is seen in its symbol, or, representation, the sentence. This 
is necessariky the junction of subject and predicate by the 
copula, expressed, or implied in the verb. There are three 
possjble relations between subject and predicate, two of 
which in themselves add nothing to our knowledge: — 

(15 The subject may be more general than the predicate 5 
аз, An animag is 4 dog. (Analytical judgment.) ж 

(2) The subject and predieate may be identical; as, 4 
dog is а dog. (Identical judgment) | 

> (3) The subject may be less general than the predicate; ^ 
as, Carlo is а dog. (Synthetic judgment.) е 


А 
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| 
The first of these forms has no value in extending our? 
knowledge when the subject is understood, since the predi- 
cate is plainly seen to be only a part of the subject?» When 
Hamlet wished to withhold information, he said, — Jn 


“ There's ne'er a villain dwelling in all Denmark 
But he's an arrant knave.” 9 


In this case the subject is a broader térm than*the predi- 
cate, and already contains it by implication. "There is one 


case, however, when this form of the judgment is of value; 


viz.; when the subject of the judgment contains more than 
is clearly seen by the speaker. Thus in the judgment, 
This body has weight, only one thing is asserted, but exten- 
sion, impenetrability, origin, purpose, ete, are all involved 
in the subject body. The pedagogical significance of this 
fact will be dwelt upon later. — , is 

The second, or identical, form of the judgment is useless 
for the extension of knowledge, except^when the form of 
the terms is different. "Thus, 4 = 4, a =a, hiive no value ; 
but 2 X 2 =4, or (a + b)? = а? +2 ab + b?, and Sther 


mathematical equations furnish ‘us with a valusble instru- ` 
© 


ment. for working out results. Өс 

The only form of the judgment, therefore, which really 
widens our knowledge is the third, or that in which the 
predicate is a broader term than the subject, «Thus in the 
word earth there is not involved the idea ef revolution, во 
that when I say to one who does not know the fact, Zhe 
earth revolves, I have extended his knowledge through the 
Synthetic judgment. So in the judgments, Carlo is а dog, 
Most coral is red, Newton discovered the law of gravitation. 

in every synthetic judgment, the predicate is a more 
general term than the subject, but we need, at this point, 
to perceive clearly Кё relation of content and ex^ent in 
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«these terms. Should we think only of extent and content 
в in the strictly logical sense, the judgment, This object is an 
animal,€t is plain to see would convey but very meager 
knowledge, for the single-celled amceba is an animal, and 
has but few characteristics common to all animals. Should 
I say in answer to the query, What kind of an animal? 
Jt is а vertebrate, I should greatly enrich the knowledge, for 
the contest is much enlarged. Continuing, I say, Ж isa 
mamal ; it is carnivorous ; ;, its family is Felide ; its genus, 
Felis; its species, Felis domesticus Linnaeus; its variety, 
* Angorensis. At each stage, I have narrowed the extent, 
4 . and enriched the content of the notion of the object with 
which I started. 

But it must be remembered that with a mind which has 
had any considerable? experience, the term house-cat, for 
instance, though logically itself restricted to a сошрата- 
tively small extent, really presupposes the more.extended 
terms, mammal, vertebrate, animal. 

We may say, then, in general, that the amount of in- 
formation conveyed by any given predication depends upon 
‘the wealth of content &nd the implied breadth of extent 
which, the predicate-term has for the learner. ий) then, per- 
> ception gives me a new notion, I shall evidently understand 

or apprehgnd it when I can subsume it under some familiar 

predicate having Greater extent and richer content than the 
> new object of thought has presented to my mind. From 
а „Ше standpoint of the judgment, then, apperception may be 
"defined as-follows :— x 

-Apperception i is the subsumption of а notion, usually newly 
givensind more or less individual, under a predicate whìch 
is more complete in content and extent, and which is изиайу 
older and more familiar. 

Appexeeption does not always foller perception immedi- 
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ately, for years sometimes intervene between the learninge 
of а fact and its comprehension. In general, a period of 
reflection commonly precedes the complete appercéption of 
2 new subject of knowledge; though, as Lazarus Says, * The 
apperceiving conceptions usually stand, like armed soldiers, 
within the strongholds of consciousness, ready 4о pounce 
upon everything that shows itself within the portals of the 
senses, in order to overcome it, and mike it serviceable to 
themselves.” en ne Т: 
The new is not always apperceived by the old, fors it 
often happens that old and apparently well-grounded ideas 
are revolutionized by some new-found truth, which com; <- 
pels a readjustment. This has often been the case in. 
Science. The Copernican theory of the solar system com- ` 
pelled a readjustment of the medieval religious conceptions 
which had grown up in accordange with the Ptolemaic idea 
that the heavens revolve about the earth. As Volkmann 
says, “The indisputable evidence ofs a new perception 
necessitates the already firmly fixed theory to undergo 
modifications; new experiences unsettle old convir£ions, 
and іп gengral break up old and ‘cherished motions. ТЕ 
such a transformation comes on suddenly, it is chaşacter- 
ized by violent emotional excitement, as when we discover 
treachery in one whom we have regarded as a friend. Тһе 
same phenomenon is seen in the changing of one's politi- 
cal convictions, or in suddenly changing from a life of Sin: 
to one of righteousness, through religious conversion. 
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APPERCEPTION OF INDIVIDUAL NOTIONS. 


812. We һауе seen how apperception, ог the subsump- 
tion of new subjects under old predicates, is the condition 
of understanding. Tt must at the same time be the condi- 
tion o? all interést, for she mind has no interest in that 
which it does not understand. Not all things understood 
are interesting, bit nothing not understood, in some degree 
at least, сай possibly awaken interest. There are, there- 
Ғогеё уо powerful incentives for the teacher to study the 
conditionseof apperception, —the desire to have his pupils 
comprehend, ала the desire to have them interested. . 

813. It night, at first thought, seem that the native 
spontaneity of the mind would do all that is necessary to 
bring up these felated conceptions which are to serve as 
Predicates forethe new notions acquired through instruction, 
but reflection will show that this is true to a limited extent 


only- Who has not seen children completely bafiled by 
hich a skillful question or 


somg mathematical, relation, w 

two would reveal? Is it not a daily experience oè the 

teacher to find pupils failing to comprehend statements in 

reading or grammar or number or natural science or geog- 

raphy; simply because their own *pontaneity of mind is. 
45 
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с 
not sufficient to supply those interpreting ideas, which the 
teacher might easily cause to appear in consciousness fo 
is, therefore, the first great function of the teacher со prepare 

` the way for the rapid and efficient assimilation of that 
knowledge which the study hour or the recitation period is to 
Surnish, а А: 

$14. The teacher's activity in this first great depart- 
ment of education is naturally of two, kinds? (1), The 
preparation of the child's mind for a fapid апа effective 
assimilation of new knowledge, and (2) The presentation 
of the matter of énstruction in such order and ‘manner as will 


best conduce to the most effective assimilation, ° 


PREPARATION. 


515. From what has been said, it wil be seen that this 
term means that preliminary effoxt of the teacher, Which is 
designed to prepare the mind of the pupil for a ready 
apperception, or assimilation, of the nef knowledge about 
to be presented. Б с 

3 16. To understand the real nature of this proceg3, we 
must recur to the first form of the judgment, o? that form 
in which the subject involves more than is seen ій the 
predicate. The child when he enters schoo? knows many 
things, has coupled many predicates to many subjècts; but 
neither at this stage nor at any Subsequent stage of his 
education has he coupled to his subjects ofsknowledge all 
the predicates involved in them, According to “the law of 
apperceptien no child can really learn and understand. any 
new knowledge for which he has not a store of related con- 
ceptions which can be applied as predieates, It may be, 


апа most probably will be, the case that these needed predi- ` 


cates are held in the child's knowledge опу by implication, 
. and that it will need & Preparatory effort оп the teacher’s 
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° part to bring the needed apperceiving conceptions to the full 
consciousness of the pupil. Preparation, therefore, seeks 
to reca former knowledge, and to bring to consciousness 
„those needed and implied conceptions which through predi- 

` cation should reach out like so many spiritual arms, to 
embrace and draw into living relations to themselves the 

“new elements of knowledge which it is the business of the 
hour to cause to appear in the mind of the child. = 

$17. Where, }s with small children or in certain kinds 
of, oral work, no lesson for*study is assigned, this prepara- 
tion will take place, іп general, at the beginning of each 
recitation, though it will often happen that a general prepa- 

" ration covering a whole section of a subject may render 

-much preparation on daily subdivisions unnecessary. This 
matter will be further discussed under the subject of 
methodswholes. In classes where lessons are regularly 
assigned in text-books, the main part of the preparation 
should be made when the lesson is assigned for study. A 
repetition 08 the same at the beginning of the recitation 
mayae helpful. 

The natyre and anfount of preparation necessary will 
depéné upon the mind of the pupil. In general, one gear "s 
o work is a preparation for the next; so of the work of each 
term ог оп or week or day, and it is on account of the 
laws of appercepbion that gaps in education are to be 

+ évoided. But, this general preparation does not often 

а suffice. Though facts enough to explain the new lesson 

Eu may Цаув been previously taught, the mind тау, оп account 
of forgetfulness, or because it is busied with other things, 
remain unconscioys*of them at the time when they*are 

Needed to iluminate the new and make it instinct with + 
meaning by supplying the appropriate predicates. Or, if 
the mjnd recalls the older and related conceptions, they > 

а 
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may yet be dim and weak, or шау fail to appear in the beste 
order, or they may be mere feeble general impressions. 
Under such conditions, it is needful for the teacher to 
make special effort to put the minds of his pupils into 
proper relations to the lesson about to be impartéd. 

These efforts may be considered in the following order: — 

(1) A elear and attractive statement of the object of the 
lesson, or the end to be reached. Thus, for example, the 
teacher may say, “We have learned 116 the earth? is а 
great ball or globe which is ffee in Space. We will now 
consider whether it is at rest or in motion.” От, “We 
have seen that à fraction is multiplied by ЖЫР its 
numerator; let us see if it can be multiplied in any other” 
way." e. * We have found that the nature of thought 
gives rise to the subject, the copula? and the predicate, or 
attribute, of the sentence; let us see, if possible, what 
property of thought gives rise to the adjective." But little 
thought is needed to see that it would be very unpedagogi- 
cal not to have the pupil understand from the beginning 
what theaim of the lesson is. In the first place, an aftrde- 
tive or forcible statement of the end to be reached, helps to 
dispel from the child’s mind the distracting, thoughts which 
may be^ sporting there, and to prepare the ,way for “what 
the teacher wants to impart. Next, it helps to put the 
pupil into the frame of mind im which it is desired he 
should work. It excites expectation, stimulátes interest, 
and allows instruction to begin under favorable «conditions. 
It gives the pupil a favorable impulse towards right willing, 
and disposes him to self. -activity in the solution of the 
appointed task. But when the end “о „һе reached 25 not 


indicated, the danger is that not only the ab»ve-mentione(l | 


І „advantages will be sacrificed, but that the pupil, not know- 
ing jue he is going, will become confused, especially if 
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го Фе is kept long in the dark. Не cannot go forward intelli- 

ə gently, nor can he retrace his steps. His mind is be- 

wilderedeby perceiving results for which he is no longer 

able to account. But if he advances with a clear conscious- 

ness of thé end he is striving to reach, he will not become 
confused, unless the explanation itself is confusing. 

(2) With the purpose or aim of the lesson about to be pre- 

. sented always іп view, itis plain that the concepts result- 

ing from the analysis of the present store of knowledge 

should be derived or develóped in unbroken and virtually 

* connected chain from the beginning to the close; for in 

a this way the mind reaches its greatest capability of taking 

Оп and assimilating new knowledge. But if the time is 

spent in recalling past concepts w rithout any regard to their 

co-ordination and logical connection, or in developing the 

non-essential, it is plain that the child's mind will not be 

so ready to apprehend the new lesson in its full signifi- 

cance. The teacher should, therefore, endeavor to discover 

whieh of those main concepts, already within the grasp of 

the child, need to be recalled or derived in order best to 

master the new lesson.° He should then arrange these ih 

theirogical order, and proceed to bring them 00 the child’s 

consciousness in this order. ‘The ease with whith this 

logical arrangement can be secured will depend largely 

upon the logical dtyangement of the subject-matter of the 

е „ daily lessons. If this is what it should be, but little effort * 

Е 4 at special arrangement is necessary in the preparation. 

The more remote the new lesson is from the recent study 

d of the child, the more elaborate must be the preparation. 

Ordinarily a few shafply put questions will suffice to place 

tlie pupils in-frame of mind best adapted to understand 


the new lesson. 
(3) The preparation and the newelesson should not be 
9 5 
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mixed up together during the preparation, for this is likely» 
to lead to confusion of thought, and may lead to a lack of 
interest. А foreshadowing of what is to come, however, 
may secure increased interest. and mental activity. Hf, 
when a new truth is presented, a pupil discovérs that he 
had dimly foreseen it, his pleasure in the acquisition may 
be greatly increased thereby. A skillful dramatist never 
fully reveals his plot ahead of its unfolding, ner does he, 
on the other hand, ever allow any great ‘but entirely Amex- 
pected culmination to occur. very stage in his dram. is 
a preparation for the next, but not a revelation of it. Тһе 
revelation of the unknown but not altogether unexpected 
is a fine art with the dramatist and the novelist, and should 
be with the teacher. ` : 

(4) The preparation should be so extended as to cover the 
entire matter of the new lesson, or such part of it. as may 
be regarded as а method-whole, in order that time and 
interest may not be sacrificed by tiresome explanations 
after the presentation of the new matter has been begun. 
Wherever much of this appears necessary, it is certajn that 
the preparation has been inadequate, or that the matter is - 
not suited to the present mental acquirements or ability of 
the pupils. 

(5) As to the form of the preparation, it may be remarked 
that a free exchange of thought between’ teacher and pupils | 
in the form of question and answer, or conyersation, is the 
best. Anything that smacks of examination is out of 
place, since it is destructive of that free moyement of 
thought which is here so desirable ; furthermore, it effects 
no-valuable result, besides- being dtadening to a*direct 
interest in the subject. Pupils delight in anvexercise whith 
gives free play to their individuality, nor should this 
free play of thought be rudely checked, even though 
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Snatters important only in the eyes of the child should be 

^ developed. А skillftl teacher can easily guide the free 
thought ®f the pupils to the main issue, without checking 
145 spontaneity; besides, the announced purpose of the 
lesson makes it easy to keep out irrelevant matter. 

(6) Repetitions, and even dril upon the main points 
brought out, may be profitable, but an exhibition of deep 
earnestnes of manfler or tone is out of place in the prepa- 
ration. This should be reserved for a later stage, when it 
is desired to impress some new truth brought out by the 
lesson. - 

„ When the teacher has done as much as he thinks profit- 
able i in way of preparation, he will proceed, as à matter of 
course, to the presentation of the lesson. 


o PRESENTATION. 


$18. It is not to be supposed that the child possesses so 
much knowledge when he enters school that there is in- 
volved in it aH that he will subsequently need to know; so 
that aymere analysis of what he now has will reveal all 
that he shou]d ever havé. In this sense Jacotot's dietum, 
PUES all, is Еве. New knowledge must be imparted. 
o Old predicates must be supplied with new subjects in which 
the predicates are not already involved. "These new predi- 

» » cations enrich, former one, so that the subsuming of new 

>. o "subjects under;old predicates widens and enriches old 
.$ 2 conceptions, which in turn extend the significance of sub- 
sequerit, elements of knowledge. Omitting the second, or 
identical, form of judgment, А is 4, which as we have 

е seen 45 valuable orly as a mathematical instrument for 
4 ascertaining- nfimerical relations, we come to Ше ёта 
ү form of the judgment, in which the predicate is a broader 
and deepererm than the subject. THe first kind of judg 
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ment has been called analytical, because.an analysis of thë 
subject shows that the predicate was'already involved in 
it. The third, or last, kind of judgment has begn called 
synthetical, because the predicate is something united ‘co 
the subject, —something which is outside of the subject, — 
not implied in it. In the word Carlo is not involved the : 
idea dog, so that the sentence, Carlo is а dog, expresses a 
true synthetic judgment. It is еуійетіб, then, Chat if the 
child is to learn. anything new, the teaching must be óf this 
synthetic, or additive, nature.’ Without the gaining and 
assimilating of new facts, or elements of knowledge, there 
can be but little advance in mental growth. At this stage 
of our investigation, it is entirely immaterial how these facts 
are obtained, so that they are new, not already involved 
in what the pupil knows. Facts may, for example, be ob- 
tained by induction or by deduction, or they may їз gained 
through a primary use of the senses; they may be learned 
from a book or from the lips of the teacher. , In any case, 
presentation sees that these facts are brougkt to the con- 
sciousness of the pupil in such a way that they may be 
readily assimilated, or, in other words, be properly under- 
stond. „ ы! 

8 19. Ап exhaustive treatise on presentotion might con- 
sider the whole course of development for each branch of 
study, and also the relations of inter-dependence among the 
various subjects of the curriculum, because each of thüse 
departments of inquiry has a bearing on the reception and - 
assimilation of knowledge. One large German: pedagogical 
school advocate the presentation of most subjects according 
to what is called the historical stages “а” culture; this posi- 
‘tion being taken, on the theory that each child, in its 
development, ранен, through all the stages of thought 
through which ai World has passeti їп its historical E 
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opment.: We should, therefore, say they present to a child 
of any given age that stage in the development of the sub- 
ject in Which the world was at the time now typically 
represented, by the child. For example, Ziller and his 
followers recommend the following order of topics for 
religion amd history: first year, “Grimm’s Fairy Tales” 
(Märchen); second year, “Robinson Crusoe;” third year, 
Bible storiés from fhe time of the patriarchs, “ Legends of 
Thuringia” (Lhiirmger Sagen); fourth year, Bible stories 
from the time of the Judges, then of the Kings, *Nibel- 
ungen Tales ;”° fifth year, Bible stories frem the time of 
Ghrist, History of Henry I., Otto I., Charlemagne; sixth 
year, Bible stories from the tims o£ Christ continued, Migra- 
tion of the Nations, Roman Empire and the Pope, The 
Crusades, The Middle Ages, Rudolph уоп Hapsburg; 
seventh Year, The Original Congregations or Churches, The 
Apostle Paul, Discovery of America and its first settle- 
ment, History of the Reformation, The Thirty Years’ War; 
eighth year, Instruction in the Catechism, “ Frederick*the 
Greats” The Napoleonic wars for independence, The Resto: 
ration of tho German Empire. Ка 

This School make religion and history the central eub- 
jects for the work of each year, and seek to relate all the 
other instruction to them. ‘This is the idea of concentration, 
according to svhich ‘ho subject óf study should be isolated 


"from the others; but all school study should be related to 


some commnion center. Other eminent schoolmen claim 
that “һе afrangement and co-ordination of school studies 
should, be quite otherwise. But, however interesting these 
topics may be in themselves, they lie beyond the range 
which has beeft set for this treatise on methods. 

`$ 20. The questions of the selection, arrangement, and 
co-ordination of school studies Рей; excluded from our 
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present consideration, we have now to examine the guiding 
principles of a rational daily presentation of the matter of 
instruction. í : 
The Law of Successive Clearness. — We. have seen 
that any advance in knowledge comes by subsuming new 
subjects under old predicates, — that this is the essence of 
apperception, or mental assimilation. But this mental 
movemeht is a movement in time. Ib requires a certain 
amount of time to gain a clear perception of the new elo- 
ments of knowledge, whether these elements origifiate 
through the senses or through the understanding. It also 
requires a certain amount of time for the predication 
Besides these two elements, here is an intellectual element 
of thought, which enables the mind to perceive relations 
“between new and old elements of knowledge. As has been 
hinted before, there is a reciprocal action between new 
subject and old predicate. If the older and broader predi- 
cates enable the mind to understand the significance of 
the’ new elements of knowledge, so, on the Uther hand,.do 
the new subjects broaden and complete the former Сопсер- 
tions which serve as predicates.! Бы: 


. 


1 Dr. W. T. Harris says (Rosenkranz, “ Philosophy of Education," pp. 
75, 76), “ Perception is increased immensely in power by adding to it con- 
ception, which brings the aid of the general imago in which are summed 
up all previous perceptions; thus perception re-enforcec by conception is ‘ 
an individual activity re-enforced by the sum-total o? the race activity, or 
at least by the sum-total of all previous activity of the same individual < 
as wellas by what he has learned from his fellows. "Thus, too,,percep- 
tion is still more increased by adding to it the thinking activity, which 
perceives necessary relations. Agassiz looks at a new fish from the 
Ашагоп River, and sees at once its type and its variations; knows at once 
“i.e great mass of its properties, functions, faculties, habits, and history, 
simply by its classification under already known genera, species, and sub- 
classes. This enables him to distinguish at onc? its variations from the 
general type, and to see tu» significance of its peculiarities, In the same 
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> 
| % 2 Upon-the fact that certain easily distinguishable amounts 
| [ 22 of time are required for this reception and apprehension of 
тұ individu) notions,.and the interaction between individual 
and genera] conceptions, is based THE LAW OF SUCCESSIVE 
ULEARNESS. 
§ 21, This law was first announced by Ratich, and was 
afterwards developed and applied by Herbart and Ziller. 
*' — According to this jdea, the matter of instruction must not 
be presented in the mass, but in small, logically connected 
sections, to each of which, бі succession, the pupil should 
give his undivided attention. In this way, one by one, 
individual notions are clearly perceived. But, as already 
explained, individual notions2ve not assimilated until they 
ше subsumed under predicates. It is thus evident that 
nfter the mind has given its concentrated attention to each 
of the successive sections of the lesson in turn, these sub- 
divisions must bé brought into close relation and connec- 
tion; i.e., must through predication be brought into a unity 
in,consciousress. To neglect the division of the lesson into 


е 
manner a botanist (Ргобевзо2бтау, for example) glances at а tree as Hu 
passesait rapidly, from the car window. He sees its resen:blances and its 
differences, however, in that rapid glance, because he subsumes,it wnder 
° all that he knows ;sall that is known, in fact, as the aggregate result of 
| ull observations forthousands of years. Ву recognizing its series, class, 
sub-class, order, sub-ctder, tribe, genus, species, and variety, he is in- 
) 5i stantly in possession of information enough to make a library of books on 
° the subject of that one tree. He saw enough, too, in the rapid glance to 
Inform himsel? of its individual differences, its particular size, shape, and 
e condition, їп до far as these were peculiar. Contrast this with the infor- 
oe mation dbtdined by the sense-perception of an observer endowed with 
excellent sight but no knowledge of botany. Science,” which is the 
produet of conception and thinking, thus re-enforces sense-perception, 
which demands fgr its perfection those higher activities; and, vice vere", 
which deal with the universal, or the possibility 
dixiduals, demand sense-per- 


thinking and conception, 

and the process whichacreates particular in 

ception te take cognizance of those individuass." Е 
^ 
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minor unities, or sections, would be to sacrifice clearness of 
individual notions, and to get only crude general impres- 
sions of the whole. Оп the other hand, to fail to “associate 
the parts of the lesson, and to bring them to consciousnéss 
as a logical unity, would be to leave the mind distracted by 
the apprehension of a confused mass of disconnec*ed details. 
These two steps, the absorption of individual notions, and 
their apperception as connected, Herbár& compares to the 
process of breathing, calling them the irspiration and expi- 
ration of the soul. Our maxim, step by step, has to do with 
this process, but it is incomplete, for it suggests only the 
subdivision, without hinting at its purpose, the clear per- 
ception of individuais ап Кеш proper synthesis in con- 
sciousness. 

599. The matter of instruction must, therefore, be pre- 
sented in natural subdivisions, thus giving resting-places 
which allow the mind to recover from its absorption in the 
individual, and to fortify itself against distraction by bring- 
jng-its knowledge into wholes. How minute: the subdiyi- 
sions of the lesson should be, must be determined Фу the 
age and mental strength of the pupils. Arithmetic and 
mathematics in general furnish the most perfect exemplifi- 
ration of the truth of the law of successive clearness, and 
of the necessity of obeying it. If the Steps of reasoning in 
а problem are not separated and niastered one, by one, there 


18 instant danger of confusion, though thecamount whielt a - 


pupil ean master at one impulse grows witl advancing 
mental ability. Тһе same law holds, also, iii,all^other 
branches. Take, for example, the first lesson in the Second 
Réader. If the books are opened, anè the pupils аге di- 
récted to read at sight, the probability is that the result 
will be a failure. All the difficulties come at once upon 
the pupil. Many of he old words will not be recognized 
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"in their new surroundings, while the new words can of 
course not be grasped at once, nor can the new thought. 
In accorflance with this law, the teacher must determine 
what the difficulties are likely to be, and then overcome 
them one by one. He should, for instance, refresh the 
minds of his pupils upon those words of the lesson which 
they have had before, but which they may not at once 
remember.? He са? do this by writing them upon the 
board in familiar sentences, or by pointing to them on the 
chart, or by spelling them оф with detached letters. Then 
he must give*instruetion upon new words. He might, 
yhen the pupils know the subject of the lesson, easily draw 
from them the ideas likely to. be found in such a lesson. 
Не could then place upon the board the new words repre- 
senting these ideas, and by spelling, syllabicating, phonic 
analysis? ete., impress them upon the minds of his pupils. 
The reading may now proceed with some prospect of suc- 
cess, for the teacher has observed the law of successive 
clearness, has» proceeded step by step. 

8 2% Тһе Series.— Since all mental activity presup- 
poses time аҙ its necessary condition, it follows that all our 
perceptions, and”knowledge іп general, so far as one ,ele- 
ment. does notefuse or coincide completely with another, 
must be acquired | and held in time series. Upon the 
intimacy of association depends very largely the power of 
reproducing, or remembering, all the numbers of a series 
when one of them is given. It follows from this, that it is 
a ргїїйе duty of the teacher to see that the elements of what 
is presented are arranged in natural series, so that intimate 
and lasting associations can be formed. As an illustration 
of how easily even bare words can be held if associated, lui ~ 
the reader note the following list of ten words, thinking as 
he reads of how each word suggests its successor: Glad 
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stone, quarry, blasting, dynamite, Anarchists, Haymarket, 
meadow, sheep, wool, protection. Having done this, lay 
aside the book, and repeat the list from memofy. It is 
quite as easy to repeat it backward as forward, or to begin 
with any word of the series, and recite either way. Hun- 
dreds of words can be associated in this way, and easily re- 
cited forward and backward or from any intermediate word. 
But if we take ten unassociated words, we shall®find much 
mental effort necessary to accomplish ‘the same results, 
thus: quarry, Haymarket, blasting, meadow, dynamite, usol, 
Gladstone, sheep, protection, Anarchists. ° 

Few lessons can or should be arranged in this artificial 
way, but the laws of: association as presented in our psy- 
chologies should be studied and constantly applied. This 
natural coherence of parts is one of the indications of a 
good text-book. Beware of the book which presents a mass 
of disconnected details. An observation of the laws of 
association in the formation of the series renders learning 
more easy and more permanent. This is especially recom- 
mended for those persons who have a poor verbal, ‘or 
mechanical, memory. 

It is often necessary to form the series, even “when direct 
association cannot be appealed to, as in the case of arith- 
metical tables. Time is an important element. in fixing 


any series, and especially those df mathematics. Enough , 
time should be given, so that any member, rising о. 


consciousness, will instantly and surely recall’the others. 
Thoughtful and constant repetition is essentiah.to Süccess 
in learning а series of disconnected facts. 
524. Since knowledge is most easily.gained and longest 
xétained by an observation of the laws of association in the 
formation of the series, it is easy to see that 16 would be 
most unpedagogical t make a practice of destroying or 


elementary forn? in 
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^ 
breaking up the series, by the insertion of new, or the sub- 
traction of old members. 

Tt is mot difficult to see the loss which must occur in 
instruction,if, after a series has been laboriously fixed in 
the mind of a child, so that he is master of it, the teacher 
should рговеед to undo his work by breaking up the series. 
Suppose, for example, a pupil learns a map-lesson in geog- 
raphy in a given agrade. This lesson forms a series in 
which each member is related to others of the series, and 

e е 
serves to call them пр. If now, upon going into the next 
grade, half a болеп new members be ingerted into the 
former series, it is plain that the first, series is destroyed, 
so that the injected members-=2: pèl the learning of an 
entirely new series. This kind of procedure would, if sys- 
tematically continued, result in the constant formation and 
destruction of series, and thus cause great educational 
waste. If it be found necessary, however, to insert new 
matter into an old series, this should be understood by the 
pupil, and thé amended whole be treated as a new-series. 

It B possible, however, so to arrange instruction that 
each new faet taught shall Ље but an onward. step in the 
development of the subject, causing only an extension, and 
not a destructiün, of former series. This is illustrated in 
arithmetic, for example, in the successive mastery of tables; 
in, history, inthe céntinuation of topics taught in a more 
the lower grades; in grammar, in the 
more and more elaborate modification of the principal ele- 
ments of «he sentence by means of words and inflections. 
In geography it would seem that names of places, rivers, 
ete., Should be taught in a series but once, and that rather 
late in schoól ife. ‘The earlier grades should be learning | 
series which will sot need to be degtroyed later through 


the intfoduetion of new matter. е 
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$25. Fixing Series in the Mind .— In order to*impress 
it firmly on the mind, and to secure intimate fusion, or 
association of its parts, the series arising from gach sub- 
division of the lesson must, without undue haste, be re- 
peated often enough and in enough ditferent ways, so that 
the members will have sufficient time to become firmly 
united (Ziller). 

Next to the formation of the series fh, instruction comes 

the need of fixing it in the mind. This, as we have seen, 
needs time. It needs, also, a constant attention to the 
matter in hand. Repetition gives the time, and skill on 
the part of the teacher will secure the attention. Every: 
teacher knows that ерсе “еп without attention accom- 
plishes little. One of the chief purposes of device in 
methods 1з to secure the requisite attention for the mastery 
of difficult series. Novelty of device is worthy of consid- 
eration, for what is new claims the attention of children, 
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^ CHAPTER IV. 


TRANSOTION FROM INDIVIDUAL TO GENERAL NOTIONS, 


^ 


а GENERAL VIEW. 


§ 26, It is a chief business of education to pass from dis- 
tinctly perceived individual notions to clear general notions 
(Pestalozzi). eS) 

We have seen that without individual notions, knowledge, 
and consequently education, cannot begin; and that without 
attaining to the general notion intelligence cannot be 
human. In these two facts is implied the truth of Pesta- 
lozzi’s saying. It is this truth we try to express in the 
terms, education (educo), drawing-out process, mental power; 
depth cof insight, genius, ete. Some have imagined the 
drawing-out process to mean getting from the children facts 
which hive been Taught to them, and in their original form ; 
i.e., drawing outat the faucet what has been poured in at the 
bung! Ifethe drawing-out process means anything, 16 means 

^ the passing from the particular to the general, the transi- 


.0 . H (ee + 
а “tion, through reftection, from individual to general notions. 


9 If pupils perform this transition but imperfectly, however, 
they Becorsé lost in the individual; “they cannot,” as опе 
writer expresses it, «ee the woods for the trees.” Who 
does not know people who are able to take no more than a 

hings? Who does not know teachers 


microscopic View of t 95 
that unceasingly eram their pupils with,individual facts, hav- 


ing but àittle regard to their true mearmng and their relation 
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to the significant general truth which may be derived fron 


these facts, in themselves entirely insignifieant ? ? 


Twenty-five hundred years ago; Socrates tauglff men in 
the streets of Athens. He did not, however, spend his 
time in imparting new knowledge. It was not the indi- 
vidual horse, but the universal horse which elaimed his 
attention. He said he was helping men to give birth to 
their ideas. Not ideas which they ‘had, buf could not 
express, but general truths implied in their knowledge, 
which they had not been ае to derive alone. Whe 
Socratic method, therefore, is but one of the stages in any 
complete system of instruction. It seeks not to impart 
new facts, nor to assic£-in the assimilation or understanding 
of new knowledge through the mediation of former knowl- 
edge, but-is concerned solely with the derivation or abstrac-* 
tion of the rational content potentially contained in any 
given body of facts; i.e., it tries to discover what is the 
general, or necessary, truth contained in any given body 
of individual notions. . 

It is further evident that education must make it а 
Special business to teach the child to pass easily and se- 
curely from the individual to the gen&ral, bec&use the 
generalizations of children, savages, and, uneducated or 
poorly educated persons are very elementary end incom- 
plete. They do not contain all the characteristics common ,, 
to a given class, nor do they exclude all characterisfics- 
which inhere only in certain individuals. The untrained e 
thinker is content with.types chosen from amom zz individu- 
als; so that, even in the formation ur general conceptions 
regarding things, the mind must be trained to distinguish 
the essential ffom the non-essential. But if this is true in 
things, how much more must it be true in regard to a per- 
ception of the necessary relation of things, and in, respect 
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fo what js essential and what is non-essential in character. 
Any general, for instance, knows enough to fight when he 
is surroumded and attacked, but not every one sees, as Grant 
did at Chattanooga, how the placing of a battery here, the 
arrangement of troops there, the forward movement in an- 
other placegwill cause the frowning batteries to retreat, and 
the heavy lines of the enemy to roll back like clouds before 
the sun. ‘Pwo menemay have equal knowledge of the ele- 
mentary forces in physics ; the one sees the relation of these 
forees, and constructs a useful machine, the other allows 
his knowledge to lie inert and fruitless in his mind. Two 
lawyers may have the same knowledge of the facts in a 
law case; the one sees the relation а “things, that is, sees 
the general truth involved in ‘the particulars, and wins his 
‘ease. Не sees the points; the other sees all but the points. 
The onechas learned to pass, by reflection, from the indi- 
vidual to the general; the other has not. 

The necessity of proceeding from the individual, through 
reflection, to the general, as an educative process, has 
always, been recognized by the great thinkers. “ Percep- 
tions without conceptions are blind,” says Kant, just as 
к concéptions without perceptions are empty.” This means 
that intelligence cannot stop with the individual, but 
must throygh its own activity find the universal in the 

partieular. в, 4 


+ Eessing, Preis treatise on the fable, says, “Why is 


1 © there іп all sciences such a lack of discoverers and inde- 


pendent thjekers ? This question is best answered, through 
another, Why are we 2:5 better educated? God gives us 
the вой, but genius, talent, ability we must get through 
education. А. boy whose whole mental powers are, so far 
ded in every direction ; who is 


as possible, constantly exten T 
l that is daily added to 


accustomed rapidly to compare al 
n 
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his store of knowledge with what he knew yesterday, fn 
order to see if through this comparison he does not come e 
upon things which were never told him; who is &onstantly 
led out of one science into another; who is taught to rise 
Лот the particular to the general as easily ds to descend 
from the general to the particular again ; — sucb a boy must 
become a genius, or one can become nothing in this world.” 
It is our present duty to inquire into the пле of this 
process of passing from the individua] to the general, in 
order to throw as much ligEt as possible on methods of 
teaching. а а 

$ 27. Each * veneral notion necessarily implies a number T 
of individual notions=+a which it relates. It is plain that 
that which is common to two notions cannot be perceived 
as common unless the two notions are both in consciousness ` 
at the same time. Simultaneity is, therefore, aecondition 
of all mental association. There is, also, a constant ten- 
dency to associate in some way things present to conscious- 
ness at the same time; and, with untutored minds, even to 
„associate simultaneous or successive events as causally соп- 
nected when no such relation ‘exists. Thus, if certain 
events are observed several times to be Simultantous with 
a given phase of the moon, superstitious people are likely 
to connect this phase of the moon and ithe events as cause 
and effect. It is evident, at onte, that w ere there nothing, 
but the original time connection of perceptions possfble; 
our knowledge would be but a chaos of accidentally asso- . 
ciated notions, and that any comprehensive general notions 
would be impossible. А 

828. The mind must, therefore, be {тейлей to breakup those 
accidental, historic associations, and to Sormenew associations 
which shall ассат@ pith the true nature of the notions asso- 
ciated. In other werds, before any general notion can be 
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> 
formed, memory must bring together in consciousness, a 
°number of truly and logically related individual notions, 
aig which wei, perhaps, historically separated in the order of 
their origina] perception. 

829. We can, then, see likeness and difference in two 
or more notions, only when they are simultaneously in 
consciousness. It is equally evident that, in order to per- 
ceive these “likenessts or differences, comparison of the е 
various notions is also necessary. If, in this comparison 
of notions, we associate thos things which naturally and 

* of necessity belohg together, we are cultivating thought, or 
insight ; if, however, we make arbitrary axd fanciful con- 
nections, we are cultivating брак» ой. This discussion 
will be confined to those associations with which thought or 
insight is concerned. 

4 § 30. Comparison of logically connected individual 
a notions is, then, the first step in passing from the indi- 
yidual to the general. When several related notions 
present to consciousness are compared, it seems but a step 

of simple perception, perhaps through the judgment of, 
identity (А = A), to see that an element of A js common 
also to В and С. “Were there, for instance, but three indi- 
» viduals embraced>in the extent of any given general notion, 
and these three could all be present to consciousness at the 
same time, thissimplé perception of common characteristics 
‚ o and their synthesis would suffice to give rise to the general 
"notion of these things. But it can easily be seen that any 

newly percéived object must at once be subsumed-under a 

class, even though it he the class thing, or animate thing, 
„ or inarimate thing, 6r animal, or vegetable, or vertebrate, or 
invertebrate, Ес; so that the vital question is, How do 
new classes arise? What is the process, through which the 
mind passes in arriving at universals? This is synony- 
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mous with the question, What is the nature of induction? 

The subject of induction has been treated at length by” 

many learned men, but it has remained to Dr. ууата T 

Harris to strip the subject of its mistiness, and to present 
-i& so clearly and simply that any ordinarily pen mind 
can comprehend it.! 

§ 31. To his explanation we will now address ourselves. 
Intimately connected with the subject of induétion is that 
of apperception, already discussed in a general way in these 
pages. We have found apperception to be, as a general 
thing, the subsumption of new subjects under older, wider, 
and deeper présieates. We shall now find that Dr. Harris 
explains this procés pore exactly and from a different 
standpoint. His fundamental inquiry is, What is the rela- 
tion of the syllogism, as taught in logic, to apperception and 
to the formation of general notions ; or, in other words, 
What is the relation of the syllogism to apperception and _ 
to induction ? 

The syllogism consists of а major and a minor premise 
and a conclusion. The conclusion has a subjecs and a 
predicate,-called terms. The subject and predicatg of the 
esnel]usion appear also as terms in the two premises. The 
subject is symbolized by S, the predicate by P. There is 
also another term appearing іп the premises, which serves 
to mediate between the subject and predicate of the conclu- 
sion, or to bring them together. It is “symbolized by the 
letter M. We have now three symbols of terms which 
appearsin the syllogisms. But these symbols'iaay be differ- 
ently arranged, and according +6 “the three chief arrange- 
ments possible, we have what are called the three figures 
of the syllogism. o? 


1 Introduction to the Study of Philosophy, рр..96-125. 
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o 


А FIRST FIGURE. 


(1) Mais P: Man is mortal. 
(2) S%s M: Socrates is а man. 
(3) Hence, S is P: Hence, Socrates is mortal. 


Here the.middle term (27) is the subject of the first 
premise and the predicate of the second, and unites the sub- 
ject and predicate ofsthe conclusion, because it contains the 
subject (Socrates) dnd is itself included under the predicate 


(mostal). . а 
» : SECOND FIGURE. 
~ ə 2) Sis M: This animal barks. A: 


(2) P is М: Dogs bark. С 
(3) Hence, S is P: Hence, this animal is (probably) a dog. 
Here the middle term (ЛГ) is the predicate in each pre- 
mise, and'unites subject and predicate of the conclusion, 
> because it contains both subject (this animal) and predicate 
(dog). This figure is valid, or invariably true, only in the 
negative. Thus:— . 
(1)% is M: This animal climbs trees. |, е 
(2),Хо P ig М: Хо dog climbs trees. 6 
(3) Hence, S is not P: sHente this animal is not a dog- o 
As we shall ske, however, apperception starts with the 
second figure, even though, not valid, and fortifies itself by 
“means of the first. 


THIRD FIGURE. 
(1уМіғ8: АП men are animals. ^ 
(2) M is P: All men. acd rational. 
- бу fence (some) S is P: Hence, some animals are rational. 
SOR the nliddle term (ЛГ) is the subject of the premises, 
and brings the subject, and predicat@ of the conclusion 
together, because it is contained in them both. ae 
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In the сазе of the apperception of objects. perceived 
through the senses, perception precedes apperception; that 
is, the process begins with particulars, or attfjbutes, and 
hence, if any figure of the syllogism is implied, it must be 
the second, for in this case the middle term (ЛГ) is ап 
attribute. То illustrate: Suppose I see a moving object іп 
high grass. It looks like a tail curled over a back, The 
mind would act as follows : — Ж 

(1) That is а tail curled over a back. є 

(2) Dogs curl their tails overtheir backs. + 

(3) Непее, this object is (probably) a dog. 
or, according te the formula of the second figure, 

(1) S is M. gd 

(2) P is M. 

(3) Hence, S is P (probably). 

Accordingly, the first stage of apperception 15 taken by 
means of the second figure. But I wish to be sure, and Т“ 
now proceed to test the correctness of my conclusion by 
the first figure of the syllogism, and I think е 

(1) АП dogs have certain characteristics, sucl? as four 
legs, ваш of a general type, a certain geferal shape of 
body, etc. 

(2) This is presumably a dog. 

(3) Hence, I may expect there chafacteristits, or, accord- 
ing to the formula of the first figure, ‹ 


(1) M is P. T 
(2) #15 M. EN 
(3) Hence, S is P. си 


, 


Proceeding further with the identification by meaus of 
the second figure, I verify these anticipated characteristics 
somewhat as follows : — 4 
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(1) A lithe, wriggling form appears. 
(2) Dogs, have such forms. 

(3) Непов; this is (more surely) a dog. 
Again, ә 


(1) A flopping motion is seen on the head of the animal. 


(2) Dogs’ ears һауе such a motion. 
(3) Непсе, із is (still more surely) a dog. 
Again, е 
(1) I see four sets of twinkliag motions in the grass. 
(2) Dogs' legs make such motions. 
*. (3) Hence, this is (most certainly) a dog. Г: 
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he mind thus moves back and forth petween the deduc- 
tions of experience made by means of the first figure, and 
the verification of these anticipations by the second, until 
satisfied with the correctness or incorrectness of the first 


|. Observation. 


Should we wish to identify a particular individual, we 
Still further anticipate by means of the first figure, and 


verify with the second. 
Thus, for example, by the first figure, 


(1) My "йок Don has one black ear, a white obs а slight 


limp, ete. ^ 
(2) This may be Don. 
о 6) lf so, he evill have these marks. 


* Looking further, I rapidly verify these characteristics by 
"means of the second figure, and conclude with a completes 


or at least satisfactory, identification. 
Thus, second figure, ^ 


(1) Tsee a flapping Plack object on the animal's head, a limp- 


ing motion, a w ‘hife color, etc. 
(2) My dog Don hasgsuch appearances. 
(3) Heifte, it is Don. 


© 


8 
о 
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When the process of apperception is analyzed, we find 
that it begins with a tentative identification of the new 
object of perception with some well-known object, through 
the mediation of the second figure of the syHogism; and 
that further identification is anticipated by the use of the 
first figure, being then verified or rejected by means of 
further use of the second figure. Of cours?, it is not 
meant here that children, or even adults, consciously use 
these syllogistic figures, but only that this is the natural 
movement of the mind in apperception. y я 

We come now to the question, How do general notions, 
arise? or, in otizzz words, What is the process of mind in 
induction ? = 

When the third figure is examined, it is apparent that it 
can be used only after the first two, for their action is pre- 
supposed in both major and minor premise. То say, all 
men are animals (M is $), is to recognize the subject 
(animals) in the middle term (all men). But this is the 
process of identifying, as explained through the second- and. 
the first figures. The same is true when we ваууаП men 
are rational (M is P). Thus, in the third figure, there are 
two identifications, both involving the second and the first 
figures of the syllogism. 

The third figure, as we have seen, ir, с 

(1) Mis S. ; d 
(2) M is P. ‹ 
(3) Hence, S is P. 

To sve how this syllogism acts in giving us à new class, 
let us suppose that we are familiar vith the common work- 
horse only. Хоу we see a very large dapple-gray animal, . 
which by the other figures we find to їз a horse. The 
following results : -— , 


(1) Mis 8: This object is а horse. 


ә 


^ 


^ 
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а H H H + 
Ву a second identification. we have the second premise, 


(2) M isP: This object is very large, is dapple-gray, ete. 
(3) Herte, some horses are very large dapple-grays (or other 
colors). d 


We will call them Norman horses. We have now from a 
single observation the basis of a new class. If no more obser- 
vations are made, 5 basis will remain only a potential 
class, —it will no& become actual. But should repeated 
observation give us new objcets which can be identified as 

° belonging with the object first observed, a well-defined class 
^ will arise. ғ 

An important question now, агіѕет. What sort of charac- 
teristics shall be chosen for the formation of new classes ? 
Should a number of miscellaneous articles be placed before 
a child fo?classification, accidental and non-essential charac- 
teristics might be chosen as a basis, rather than more essen- 
tial ones. Scientific classification always seeks a vital or 
causal basis, while persons in immature stages of thought 


ате content to classify according to characteristics which, 


appeal, most Strongly to the senses. We may, therefore, 
distinguish two bases for new classes: (1) external, obtru- 
sive characteristics; and (2) vital, or necessary (causal), 
characteristics. Inthe classification of animals, external 
smarks of coler, shape, size, presence or absence of append- 
‘ages, may be uscd as the basis; but the naturalist looks 
' deeper and “classifies in accordance with characterist-cs 
which ее: necessary. to the existence of the animal; as, 
б.б. the various orgaus' for obtaining, masticating, and 
digesting food. Кот instance, а certain kind of animals, 
say, ruminantsmight be loosely classified according to their 
horns or their hoofs, but a classification based upon the 


number and kind of teeth would be subject to far less varia- 


о 
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tion; for the teeth bear a much more intimate relation to 
the existence of the animal than do either horns or hoofs. ' 
The mind approaches scientific classification throtgh many 
stages of convenient though loose classification, so that it 
becomes a great problem in education to know at any given 
stage of the child's mind just what degree of abstraction it 
is capable of attaining in each study. 

It is a useful exercise for the reader to write out a full 
series of syllogisms relating to experiences of sense per- 
ception, beginning identification by means of the second 
figure, anticipation of further identification by means of the „ 
first figure, and Gencluding with an induction by means of 
the third figure, the YWsult of the induction serving as 
major premise of the first figure. The work may proceed 
somewhat as follows : — К 


Second figure — Identification : s 


(1) I hear a whistle. 
(2) A quail has such a whistle. 
(3) Hence, this is (probably) a quail. 


a 


v, 


| First figure — Anticipation of further identification : 


(1) Quails have a brown color, a plump Term, pee a whirring 
noise in flight, ete. à nie 


(2) This is (presumably) a quail. 
©) Hence, he will have these characteristics. 
We 

Approaching, I see and identity ће brown color and 
the plump iem I also hear and identify the whirring 
noise. All this is done by means of the.second figure, 
as before. The identification continues until I am certain 
that it was a quail whose whistle I heard. 
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ү Third figure — Induction : 

(1) This object is a quail. 

(2) Thi object, and like similar ones observed, has a brown 
color, a pluntp form, a whirring flight. 

(3) Hence (I infer), all quails have a browh color, a plump 
form, and а whirring flight. 

Like all hon-matlsematical#inductions, the conclusion fol- 
lows, not with aljsolute certainty, but with a degree of 
ceréainty highly probable.* It will be noticed that this 
^ inductive conclusion is used as the major premise in the 
first figure of this set of syllogisms. ғ 


е 


EXERCISES. 


Let the reader write out a set of connected syllogisms 
in the SECOND, FIRST, and THIRD figures for the following 
supposed sense experiences. 

al. A Wuistie. Identify the whistling object as 

(а) А boy, (0) a girl, (в) a mocking-bird, (d) а locomotive, 
(е) a steambeat, (f) a factory, (0) a referee at a game, (Л) the 
wind. ә 

2. А WHITE "Onsen on THE Grass, Identify as 

> (9 A patch of snow, (Da newspaper, (c) a white cloth, (d) а 
^ white cat. ^ 

3. A WHITE Onsror SEEN at Хтант. Identify вет. 
* (а) А ghost, (0) acow,, (с) a mule, (d) a sheet oma clothes- 
line, (ea goat, (7) a Foy wrapped in a sheet. 


4. A Nossy іх тнк House AT Клент. Identify as 
(а) A burglar, (0), a loose shutter, (cP a slamming door, (d) | 
the cat, Xe) a rat or в mouse, (f£) а member of the family. g 


£ .. 
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5. Prepare similar exercises upon ° 


(1) A small object seen іп the woods, (2) a large Animal in 
а park, (3) а strange animal in the zoólogical gardens, (4) а 
noise in the street, (5) а person in a crowd, (6) aeman in ihe 
distance, etc. * 


Nore. — The habit of generalizing upon insufficient data is а most 
common one, and is often indulgedgin, even by well-educated people, 
if they happen to make observations in an unfamiliar field. The fol- 
lowing incident will illustrate this point. An American professor was 
trayeling in Germany, and being a little late, one summer day, had 
to run in order to catch his train. ‘This, of course, started the per- 
spiration, and, fearihg be might take cold, the professor drew on his 
overcoat when he reached the car; А German had been an inter- 
ested observer of the incident, and learning soon after that the pro- 
fessor was an American, he took out his notebook, and wrote as 
follows: * Americans put on their overcoats when they fet warm,” 
The professor, who had begun to chat with the German, noted the 
action, and suspecting something of its purport, asked the German 
what he had written. Upon being told, the professor laughed, hut 
made no comment іп remonstrance. Soon after, the conductor came 
along, and being an acquaintance of the German, stopped to chat 
with him, and finally offered him a cigar. Тһе German rejllied that 
he did not smoke, but liked to have something in-his mouth, and 
that consequently he usually held his lead-pencil there. , Upon hear- 
ing this, the professor drew out his notebook, паву, and made this 
entry: * Germans do not smoke cigars, they smoke lead-penciis." 
The German, of course, saw the action, and inquired its purport. 
Upon seeing the entry, he laughed, and proposed that both of them 
should revise their generalizations. m S 


8 32. As we have seen, the general notion in the 
restricted sense is symbolized by the noun. 2 Nouns are, 
therefore, in themselces abstract terms. It is easy to under- 
stand why the education which was based upon the word 


0 
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alone should become meaningless and formal, and we do 
not wongler that Pestalozzi revolted against it. He insisted 
that, instead of presupposing such an acquaintance with 
nature, and such an experience in general as would give a 
meaning to these abstract terms, the educator should proceed 
to give the child an experience of the individual, so far as he 
does not possess it, and then lead him by his own thinking 
to the general notion, which is symbolized by the noun, ore 
expressed in definitions, rules, maxims, еіс. In this way 
tlie word becomes a living force, instead of а dead form. 
Hence arose the motto, First the idea, then the word. 
This motto, if properly understood, is Crue and valuable, 
but may be easily misinterpreted. It is evident that, with 
little children, for instance, the motto cannot mean that the 
idea, or general notion as it really is, must be developed in 
its logical completeness so far as extent and characteristics 
are concerned. If this were so, the child should never 
have the word scat given to it until it had mastered а 
z»ülogical system; nor could it acquire the word dine until 
able fo master the metaphysical conception of extension dn 
length, butswithout breadth or thickness, and. until an ex- 
perience of lines of all sorts, straight, curved, and braken, 
had enabled it*to arrive at a true logical conception of the 
line. я nos 
o At first, fhe word, though itself abstract, is to the child a 
sign of an. individual object; and, hence, at this stage, to 
give the idea before the word is to show the individitted”st—— 
> ject. Later, the ward becomes а symbol for seme notion 
‘not definitely limited in extent and content, which serves 
as æ type. This flotion is often an indistinct image, only 
the main characteristics being emphasized; it is well illus- 
trated in composige photography. Фа this stage, to give 
the idèa before the word would be*to develop a logically 
е. ep 
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imperfect general notion from the particulars whith may 
be at hand. In the third stage, the word is a sign of a 
scientifically complete general notion, as the word dree was 
to Professor Gray, or as the word line is to theemathema- 
tieian. То give the idea before the word here would be to 
gain the ends of all knowledge before learning the common- 
est words of childhood. Long before this stage ig reached, 
“the word has been,learned, and comes to the teacher as 
one of his greatest aids. Scientifically, “о give the idea 
before the word, means nothing more than to proceed 
according to the law of apperception; i.e., to see that a 
predicate, greater іп extent and content than the subject, = 
сап be applied by the child. ‘If the predicate is only a 
little broader than the subject, there will be some appre- 
hension of the new idea. Тһе more complete the predicates 
are, the more complete the apperception willbe. 7 
833. If the present view is correct, there must be con- 
stant progress from the individual to the general at all stages 
of school life. There must also be a constant progress ia 
tb» character of the general, from those primary stages 
when types more or less individual in character represent 
the eniversal, and when accidental characteristics form the 
basis of classification, up to the complete, scientifically 
perfect general notion, which is the rip» final product of 
properly conducted education. To discover these тат ious 
FES towar ds logical completeness in the general notion for 
525 ayes of childhood and youth, and in all school studies, 
would be to solve one of our most. important qedagogical « 
problems. So far as the child is “conzerned, this would 
imply a power on the teacher's part to diScover at all stages 
the limit of the child's power to generalize г от, in other 
words, to unify commén characteristics іп whatever realm 
of school study;to make valid generalizations. Too” many 
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° of our authors talk as if there were a long period of the 
^ child's life in which he can {о little but observe, when the 
perceptiwe powers absorb the whole energy of the mind; 3 
and that, consequently, the sole duty of the teacher is to 
cram the mind with facts, making little or no effort, con- 
scious or unconscious, to enable the child to see the univer- 
sal which underlies the particular. This is certainly an 
erroneous and injitious view. 

That what has thus far been said is in full accord ud 
the true spirit of the refor inaugurated by Pestalozzi, may 
be seen from the following quotation: * When I considered 

„Ше whole of instruction, or, rather, instruction as a whole 
and in connection with the actual condition of the masses 
of children who are to be instructed, I could not conceal 
from myself that the school instruction, as I actually saw 
it, was^wholly unfit for the great public and the lower 

^ classes. Тһе feeling began, day by day, to develop in me 
that it was essentially impossible permanently to remove 

the great mass of school evils, unless teachers could arrive 

at the point when they could subordinate the mechanical form 

of aft instr uction to the eternal laws, whereby the human 

| spirit "rises 7 from SENSE PERCEPTIONS TO CLEAR GENERAL 
8 сохсерттохв (general notions). In those laws I thought 
surely toefind the,thread out of which to weave a universal 

a psychological method of instruction. 

s °  "*(1) Learn, therefore, to arrange thy perceptions, and to 
5 complete the simple before proceeding to the compiti. _ 
е 2 “(90 Further, bring together in thy mind all those things 
which essentially belofit together, in the same connection 
in which they are actually found in nature. 

* (3) Stfengthen and intensify thy impressions of impor- 
tant objects, by bringing them neargr through art, and by p 
makin them act pon thee through,the different senses. 

° ° 
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“(4) Regard all the effects of physical nature as absolutely 
necessary, and recognize in {his necessity the result of ^ 
the power with which they unify their apparently hetero- 
geneous elements to the realization of their purpose; апа. Я 
let the art with which thou, through instruction, workest 
upon thy race, as well as the results which 16 effects, be 
elevated to a like physical necessity, so that in all of thy 
doing, all means, however heterogenéqus in appearance, 
work together for the accomplishment ef their great pur- 
pose.” 3 : 

This, then, is the great merit of Pestalozzi, that whereas 
the men of his time began instruetion with the abstract, 
with words whose content was vnknown to the children, he 
began with the individual things, from which alone the 
abstraetions could gain any significance in the minds of 
the pupils. Instead of presupposing an experience, he 2 = 
supplied one. Instruction is ever swinging between two - « 
extremes, underived generals, and ungeneralized particulars. 
Undue conservatism tends to the former, and unthinking 
radicalism to the latter. Pestalozzi struck the Yolden 
mean, when. he said, the mind must ever, rise froma clear 
indizidual to distinct general notions. K 
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SPECIFIC CONSIDERATIONS. е 


§ 34. Іп our analysis of the nature of abstráction, or the ^ 
passing from individual to general truth, We found that it i 
алев, ш general, through the comparison of related indi- 
vidual notions, and a positing, through induction,-of the, * 
universality of the perceived common characteristics. It 
will now be helpful to distinguish befween mathematicel 
and non-mathematical generalizations, since the two are 
quite unlike. с , 

§ 35.. Men never cease to dispute about the sigrificance 


с 
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° of historical or social or есфпошіс facts, so that new gener- 
^ alizations are constantly fornulated concerning them; but 
20 when обе the conditions id a mathematical problem are 
understood, there can be no further controversy. The 
| generalizations of mathematics appeal to the mind ав 
IE universally and necessarily true, as soon as they are per- 
ceived. Ip the idea straightness is not necessarily involved 
|, the idea sAortness,Dut the mind has only to think a straight а 
line between two points to perceive,that this line measures 
th? shortest distance between them. If it be desired to 
deduce a rule for multiplying a fraction by an integer а , 
і single problem will suffice as well as а thousand to bring 
the mind to a knowledge af the law and a belief in its 
universality. Suppose the illustrative problem to be, multi- 
ply ¢ by 2.. Let two pieces of paper having the same shape 
., апа віге е taken and folded into fourths. Tear off } from 
ə each., What now remains of each is 3. If, now, the nature 
of multiplieation,is already understood, which must be pre- 
supposed, the child will see that 2 times 3, or 2 25 of 4ths, 
equal the value of the two remaining pieces of paper, or 
6 fourths; ie. the number of parts has been doubled, 
their size remaining the same, and hence the value of the 
е fraetion has been doubled by multiplying the numerator 
by 2. Inogeneralsmultiplying the numerator of a fraction 
® myltiplies the valué of the fraction, because it multiplies the 
‚ „ ` wumber of parts, leaving their size the same. Again, takë 
the two pieces of paper, each containing % of the origma 
75 ,papef,and arrange the 6 fourths into groups of two each. 
We find that theresare three of them; but two fourths 
equal one half, hente 2 X 2 = $, or this fraction is multi- 
plied by 2°by dividing its denominator by 2, for though 
the number of parts is the same, their size has been ыш 
doubled. In general, diyiding the denominator of a fraction 
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multiplies the value of the fiaction, since it multiplies the 
size of the parts, leaving their number the same. 

So of any mathematical truch, if it is once brov£ht clearly 
to consciousness, its universality is at once felt, Is it not 
a sin that pupils chould be taught arithmetic for years, 
without ever having been made conscious of thie necessary 
validity of the rules and principles they constantly use ? 
Daily experience shows that pupils may finish arithmetic 
in the high school without having grasped the true mean- 
ing of even so simple a process as subtraction. Thus, if a 
pupil holds 8 sticks in one hand and 3 in the other, he _ 
will usually stand in confusion, if asked to show with the 
objects how many more there are in one hand than in the 


need of using the generalization. a 

а § 86, Next to mathematical general conceptions come 
those having to do with external nature. a With mathemat- 
ics all is exact and limited; with nature, on the contrary, 
inexactness and uncertain extension prevail. The notion 
triangle may easily be defined with exactness > not so the 
notion horse. But here as everywhere,«we must begin withe 
the known individual. In natural histofy, individual ob-' 
decus “ust be carefully compared, their likenesses and ' 
differences noted, the accidental distinguished. froin the 
apparently essential, in order that the.general notions may 
gain as much clearness and universality as the age and 
ability of the pupils permit. So in geography a child’s 
conception of a mouftain, a river, a lake, an ocean, should 
be based upon what he has seen, first in nature abéut him, 
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and then ‘in pictorial represei\tations. In physics, experi 
“ment should lead to the dey elopment of physical laws. 
Here we have, as in mathematics, an a priori element; 1.е., 
the necessary belief of the mind in the uniformity of caüsa- 
tion. Like causes always produce like effects, provided the 
conditions do not vary. If, therefore, the principle of 
the siphon сіз grasped in an individual case, it will be 
understood in any other like case. 

$ 37. To develop true general notions concerning politi- 
cal Or social or ethical affair$ is far more difficult than to 
do so in the realms of mathematies and the physical uni- 
verse; first, because the senses cannot be appealed to, 
and, second, because of the infinitely more complex and 
entangling conditions. Compare such notions as state, na- 
tionality, society, justice, legal right, moral good, with those 
of triangle, division of a. fraction, mountain, lever. The com- 
plexity of the former is in sharp contrast to the relative 
simplicity of the latter. Instruction must, however, return 
as over to the individual embodiments of these ideas = for 
it is thO universal law of, all correct instruction that the 
general-must be preceded by the particular, for there is no 
other way in which it can be understood. By this state- 
ment is not meant that pedagogical device is limited to one 
procedure. “it may De that a mind can best be aroused by 
Raving some “Startling generalization hurled at it, which, 
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» however, can only be understood through mueh particulari- 


‘zation. Many good text-books introduce a topic by stating 
some broad general trth or law concerning it, but iio good 
text-book assumes that the statement of а wide-reaching 
law is sufficient to explain and establish it. For example, 
Avery’s “Elements of Natural Philosophy ” begins al- 
most every topic with a definition, which is the expression 
of à general notion. Thus, at the head of the chapter on 


° 


о 
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machines is this: “ХҮнлт 15 А МАснІХЕ? A так ите 18 e 
contrivance by means of whith the power can бе applied 10 
the resistance more advantayeously.” Then follows a dis- 
cussion of what is contained in this definition : 

It matters not, therefore, whether one's general course is 
inductive or deductive; this will depend largely upon the 
subject, and the mental maturity of those who ere to pursue 
it. But one thing is sure, there will never be any clear 
grasping of the significance of a general conception, until 


it has been tested at least, by “individuals which are ranged _ 


under it. : 


For the reason, then, that we first grasp the general 


through the particular, all ethical instruction should pro- 
ceed from individual cases of action involving a moral con- 
tent. Hence, it does not suffice to preach in school, except 
from the text of an actual event. Children cán best get 
the first points of crystallization for moral truths from 
stories involving a moral content. Неге the emotions are 
not unduly aroused, as they are. likely to be whereothe 
action is one that touches them personally, so ав the 
irrational nature of wrong action appeals £o the under- 
stending as well as to feeling. History fulfills its noblest 
mission to the race on account of its ethical content and of 
the individual nature of the presentavion. Every deed of 
heroism, of benevolence, of charity, 
crete embodiment of a 


cowardly, dastardly act is an individual protest agdinst 
meanness, cowardice, or villainy, We can only continue 
the deposit about these Starting peints, until аё last the 


Soul is strong in itself to stand against temptation. © 2 


$ 38. Most difficult of all is the formation of true 
general coneeptions'in the realm of 
truth. Here, again, 


of patriótism, is acon: 


esthetic and religious 
we can but lay the beginnings of cor- 


3 : AE. E 
precious virtue; while every mean, o 
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5 "rect ideas, and, as before, orly by starting with individual 
Е © illustrations. Call attention to the beauty in the flower, 
в the tree2the bird, the landscape, the heavens. Awaken 
the first loye of the beautiful in art by contrasting grace 
and beauty with ungainliness and ugliness. Teach rever- 
ence for age, for authority, for law, for the name of God. 
Awaken the feelings of love and thankfulness, in return 

for love and benefits. 
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CHAPTER V. 


с 


THE RETURN FROM GENERAL ТО INDIVIDUAL NATIONS. 


` 

539. We have thusfar considered two grand stages of 
rational methodology ; viz., the ЗррегсерНоп, or assimilation 
of individual notions (preparation and presentation), and | 
the transition from individual to general notions. Ong 
more equally important stage remains. This is the return 
from general to individual notions, or the application of 
derived universals to new particulars. Says Lange (Ueber 
‚ "Apperception, p. 129), “We have fallen from oi% extreme 
to the other: whereas, formerly a hard and lifeless instruc- 
tion laid the chief emphasis upon the memorizing of the 
text. it is the custom of our times largely to neglect fhe 
“pplication of that which is learned; consequently, the 
ever-repeated complaint, that though our youth indeed 
know a great deal, they can do but little, that they possess 
indeed knowledge, but little capacity and xeadiness to act, 
and that upon leaving school, the knowledge largely dis- 
appears. Where drill and application are lacking, where a 
line of thought is developed, but in complete isolation from 
related^thought, the capacity of applying this knowledge 
to its natural and appropriate field is.soon lost, po, inatter 
how clear the original thought may һауе been." Pestalozzi 
goes even so far as to say (4 How Gertrude,” etc., XIL), “16 
is perhaps the most frightful gift which an evil genius makes 
to his age: knowledge without capacity to do." 

Why this stage of right method is so necessary and 
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what ard its essential features, will appear in the following 


E 
sections. , 


5 40. SKant stated a prófound and many-sided truth 
when he said that notions without perceptions are blind, 
that they аге mere empty forms. The man whose whole 
knowledge consists of abstractions has indeed a ‘barren 
mind. Не іѕ able to deal in nothing but glittering gener- 
alities, so that hig thinking pertains „but slightly to the 
practical affairs of the world, in which alone man’s destiny 
can be wrought out. Nor should we imagine that such 
thought marks more than an elementary stage of mind. 
Philology shows that language did not begin with the con- 
crete and gradually extend tô the abstract, but that it began 
with the vague, the general, the indefinite; as, with the 
verb, which represents no thing, but an action or a state, 
and with the pronoun as a verb-suffix, not indeed to repre- 
sent а noun, but to manifest a relation between the speaker 
and the object of thought. 

"There must be a rich content of knowledge, as well es the 
generdlizations derived from a few particulars. This саа 
be obtaineds only by long and persistent application of 
abstractions —a rule in arithmetic or grammar, for in- 
stance — to appropriate fields of new particulars. It will 
not suffice’ to limit'the study c£ differentiation to thë indi- 


“vidual notions from which the general was derived. Should 


a botanist, know only the common characteristics of trees, 
the sight of a given tree could arouse no such wealth of 
«conception as is swpposed in the case quoted trom Dr. 
Harris. Should he ‘know only the individual characteris- 
tics of one tree, his experience of trees would still be 
meager and barren. If, then, knowledge is to have a full, 
rich content, as well as universality, the general truth 
gained "must be perpetrally enriched and re-enforced by 
applicatjon to new particulars. 
\) 
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541. There is need of a wide and persistent application 
of general truths, in order that they may become,a perma- * 
nent acquisition to the child. А principle in arithmetic, 
for example, even though fairly grasped by the pupil, will ‘ 
soon fade from his mind if extended application has not 
impressed it there. Тһе need of doing this has usually 
been better recognized in arithmetic than in’ any other 
department of common school study. ‘Tie fault of thought- 
less teaching in this ‘branch has heretdfore been, not so 
much a lack of application, as failure to teach the pupils 
to see the universality of the rules and principles which they 
were using. "The fact that the pupils are commonly drilled 
for a long time in the application of arithmetical rules, 
accounts in some measure for the lasting interest which 
teachers are able to awaken in this subject. 55 

That pupils remember these rules well is, therefore, not 
surprising, for in this branch they are better drilled in the 
application of principles than in any other. If this efficient 
drill apon new problems could be preceded by a derivation 
6f general principles from partiz-lar cases, our instruction 
in this branch would be ideally correct, 
only do pupils soon forget an unapplied g 
they can make it truly serviceable only by constant use. 
Practice makes perfect, Ж. 

$42. It is neédful to praetice a wide application of 
general truths, on account of the bearing. of such practice 
upon all the affairs of life. Тһе mind must be trained to 
distinguish the essential from the noz-essential, the valid 
from the accidental or false, at all tinfes апа under all cir- 
cumstances. Man is constantly required to decide impor- 
tant questions which are complicated by details. The 
judge upon the bench must see the truth through a mass of 
conflicting testimony; the couns^l before the bar must 


Furthermore, not 
eneralization, but 
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detect the weak points in bis opponent’s case, however 
ecovered by misleading eviden:e or argument; the teacher 
must be alle to see the most effective means of governing. 
his school, oy discover the straightest path to the pupil's 
understanding; the voter should be able to judge intelli- 
gently of the probable effect of any proposed political 
meagure, however confusing and contradictory the argu- 
ments of politicians, may be; the merchant, the manufac- 
turer, and especially the speculator, néeds the ability to 
weigh calmly the great factor’, supply and demand, and com- 
° petition, in the face of confusing but non-determining con- 
“ditions. So in all departments of life, social, political, 
economical, the successful man, be he farmer or warrior, 
merchant or teacher, is the one whose training enables him 
under all circumstances to recognize the important and 
enduring, 29wever much they may be complicated with the 
accidental and non-essential. Such insight is not gained 
Әу the learning of, individual facts, or by the memorizing 
of universal truths, but only by a constant, efficient applica- 
tion (оға wide field of particulars, of general laws which 
have been consciously derived from individual cases. 

§ 43, “Again, this perpetual return from the general, to 
the particular is fhe most effective means for the co-ordina- 
tion of knewledge.» It is too much the tendency of the 
schools to impart knowledge in ‘parallel lines having little 
or nd vital connevtion. For example, the studies whose 
common end'is knowledge of the mother-tongue, sach as 
reading, writing, spelling, composition, punctuation, gram- 
mar, rhetoric, are usually faught as separate and unrelated 
branches of learning: When related studies are taught in 
this way, tlíerg must necessarily be great waste in the 
labor of learning, and great deficiency in the ready use of 
what is earned. Тоа greater or less degree, all knowledge 
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is related, all wisdom has a bearing upon every great enter- 
prise of life. То bring the'mind to the consciousness of: 
this unity of knowledge is ore of the great functions of the 
school. The world is not so much surprised: as grieved, 
however, when moral maxims appear to have little bearing 
on conduct, when the forms of religion lack thé content of 
daily right living, when book-crammed brains egnnot reduce 
their memorized theories to concrete practice. The most 
effective means for'this desirable co-ordination of the knowl- 
edge at the pupil's command, uside from radical changes in 
the manner of preSenting studies, is th 
application of those generalizations at w 
arrived, to all fields of particyl; 
of thought. 

844. With the fore 
stages of all right met 


e thorough-going 
hich the pupil has 
ars lying within his compass 


going exposition of the necessary 
t hods in mind, it is not@difficult to қ 
discover where the prevailing treatment of various school 
Studies has departed from correct pedagogical practice. 
The trinity of instruction embraces ; (1) the apperception 
Qr assimilation of individual notions; (2) the trensition 
from the individual to the general (classes, rules, principles, 
maxims, ебе.); (3) the return from the general notion to 
new fields of particulars. As we have seen, the fault in 
arithmetical instruction has heen, not a lack of application, 
but a failure consciously tu take the second’ step; viz., te 


ven individual numerical ‘rela- 
Sion of the generai principles 
though a general rule is given for 
У led evén once to perceive clearly 
Е problems as the following : divide 
10 apples equally among 5 boys; and, having 10 apples, 
to how many boys сп I give 2 apples each? Tn grammar, 
however, all of the vital points in instruetion have been 
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е 
ignored. to a greater or less degree. There has been, 
+ © in our modern standard grammars, very little attempt to 
D grasp vividly even individus facts of language, almost по 
4 attempt to,develop general principles from-individual illus- 
Б. trations, and but meager and formal application of general 
| 3 laws to new particulars. Each subject is usually intro- 


duged by әп underived definition, which is illustrated by a 
single sentence, afd applied to a few disjointed, often 
meaningless, sentences. Thus, for Hlustration, we find such 
tréatment as the following :** Verbs are anced according to 
| their use, into transitive and intransitive. A transitive verb 
| yeceives or requires an object to complete its meaning. 
` Example. — The servant opened the door. What walls can 
guard me, or what shades can hide [me]? — Pope. An 
intransitive verb neither receives nor requires an object to 
T complete"ies meaning.  Example.— The sun rises. The 
o horse runs. We have for application such sentences as 
„ the following: Anna loves her mother, The golden gates 
open, The moon silvers the distant hills, Mary has found 

her ring, Eleanor writes noetry, The snow melts, etc. 
zs What wonder that countless children have thought gram- 
mar “dry,” when they have begun with abstractions whose 
^ full meaning they were never taught to see, and whose 
application, of tke most formal kind, was to meager 
samounts of^matter»possessing Often neither coherency nor 

inh@rent value ? ^ 
We havé been trying to discover what the essential ele- 
г, ments of a good method are. If one or more-of these 
"elements are ignored.or slighted, the method is pedagogically 
unsoynd, and its results will be unsatisfactory, whether the 
EN fault be in the text-book, or in the teacher, or inboth. Butif 
the essentials of right methods are observed, there may be 
almost “infinite variety of device in teaching and reciting 
D 
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9 
the lesson, without vitiating the results. This is the true 
scope for the individuality of the teacher and the text- ' 
book, but neither teacher nor Look can ignore the sessential 
forms of true methods without encountering partial or 
total failure. к 

Until recently, formalism governed our teaching of gram- 
mar. The recitation of rules which had lost, or perhaps 
never had, content ; the endless repetition of forms value- 
less for thought; and the ceaseless and formal iteration of 
the properties of the parts of speech in parsing, long after 
the last ripple of thought or interest had faded away, — 
led finally to a revolt which is almost as irrational as that 
from which it would fly. Ш-а vast number of schools, 
grammar proper has disappeared, and in its place has come 
the “language lesson.” This consists chiefly in practice 


upon the art of composing, and is usually uécompanied 


with some formal instruction upon such grammatical forms 
as appear in writing. 


This is well enough in the element- 
ary grades, but it is not grammar; 


қ ; it opens the mind +o 
nene of the great lines of thought to which grammax-is the 


gateway, — logie, rhetoric, psychology, philosophy. . 

In geography and history the case is not greatly different. 
Textbooks in geography often begin with abstract defini- 
tions, of which the child can have little ér no apysrehension. 
Thus, “ The earth is the planet on which we live" Byen* 
with the simpler notions, such as mountain, viver, plain, 
lake, island, cape, little effort is made to enable the child 
to arrive’ at proper Conceptions, or even to obtain’ any 
conceptions at all. But perhaps the most serious faylt of 
the current methods of teaching geography is, that the 
child is not taught to look within and beyond the individ- 
ual facts he learns. ‘the subject remains in its individual- 
ized stage. There is no passing from itidividual to ‘general 
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notions, йо application of geographical principles to new 
*particularg. For this reason, no geographical fact appears 
to have more than a momentaty and accidental relation to 
any other. sUnder such treatment, geography becomes a 
chaos of unrelated facts, having no progress, no develop- 
ment, no rational unification, no end. Facts are learned 
ошу to beSforgotten, or to lie in the soul isolated and 
devoid of significance. Ritter and Guyot never subject 


е 


geography to sucl? irrational treatment, but then their | 


a books are not popular. The} demand some thought on the 
„рап of the teacher, and thought is the last thing which 
the inexperienced or untrained teacher is able or willing to 
give. „9° 

History, like geography, records a wilderness of facts. 
Tf our analysis of the essentials of right methods is correct, 
these facts оша be grouped, not only so that they may 
be remembered, but so that the lessons they should teach 
may appear in the consciousness of the learner. This is 
{тиз not alone of the ethical lessons with which history 
always bounds, but also оё. the immediate ends for whicl- 
men struggle, When the objective point for which a war, 
а campaign, or a battle is condueted is once understood, it 
becomes a beacon-light by which the meaning of every 
movement ау be {ошау По faets are then 
Vitatly related and éasily remembered. But to require an 


>, unthinking memorizing of facts, to impart a knowledge 


whose rational connection and significance depenas upon 


H 9 . . В 
accident; апа whose application never appears, 18 te pursue 
ET < 


а method аз unpedagegical as it is easy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ADDITIONAL CONSIDERATIONS, 
d ` о е 
METHOD-WHOLES. с 


2 . 
545. А METHOD of teaching which deals solely or chiefly \ 
with individual faets, without regard to their logical inter- ' 
dependence and content, would naturally need to take по“ 
thought about the most efficient subdivision of the matter 
to be learned, since one halting-place would be as good as 
another. Thus, a certain number of words in spelling, a 
given number of places in a map-lesson im-geography, a 
convenient number of pages in history would constitute the 
lesson. Only considerations of the time at disposal and the 
age of the pupils would determine these purely arbitrary 
guudivisions, With a rational view of the function of 
instruction and the necessary form of right methods, quite 
another principle of subdivision must бе observed. Іп 
accordance with this idea, individual facts must be made to 
yield their rational content in the form sof definitions, rules, _ 
principles, maxims, ete. rich must in turn*have a wide 
application to the whole field of new individual facts to which 
they art-appropriate. Т ds evident, therefore, Бий there must 
be a subdivision of the matter of instruction for every impor- 
cant general notion which is to be derived. and applied. Thus, 
each important definition or rule of mathematics o "gram- 
mar Should be treated by itself in derivation: or develop- 
ment from individu] facts, and in its appropriate applica- 
tion. Неге the proper Subdivision is almost a matter of 
92 f 
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5 ; 
course, butitis more difficult in the departments of history, 
*geography, and natural history, where apparent progress is 
possible without any reflectiom whatever. In mathematies 
and grammar à separate division or method-whole сап 
usually be treated every day; but in the other departments 
named, а method-whole will frequently oceupy the time of 
the class fos several days. For example, Grant’s Chatta- 
nooga Campaign шоў well be treated as a whole, as the 
working out of a single conception, yet № would ordinarily 
у need more than a single recitütion to complete the subject. 
In mathematical and physieal geography, the subdivisions 
axe as plainly marked as in mathematics and grammar; but 
political geography is in special danger of aimless and use- 
less subdivision. Each group of political facts should be 
viewed as the manifestation of some idea, the result of 
, some сацв сіз, physical, or economical; for example, 


> the rise of great cities, the development of manufacturing 


industries, the distribution of population, the prevalence of 


staple crops, the growth of facilities for transportation. ' 


If a section of country is to be studied, its rivers, motif. 


tains, towns, lines_of communications, inhabitants, furnish 


topics for the individual facts; a drawing of the whole 


> brings the manifold into a unity; while drawings from 


memory, the locatioA of impoxtant points, imaginary jour- 
rays: from ре to place, девстй ив of people, employ- 
ments, etc., furnish ample application. The younger the 
children are; the smaller must the subdivisions be: Only 
one caütion needs to be given. Care must be taker- not to 
atomize thè instruction. ‘The presupposition of brains “on 
the part of the chitdren must always be made, for they 
come to а thdusand conclusions and take а thousand € 
in thinking, which the teacher need not painfully point out. 
The teacher is needéd for those steps which the children 
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cannot take alone, the derivations and applications Which 
they would not or could not make; consequently, instruc 
tion should deliberately plan for these greater/matters of 
education, leaving the smaller ones to an awakened sponta- 
neity of the pupil, or to incidental instruction. With these 
general remarks on the subdivision of the matter of in- 
Struction into method-wholes, the subject may, be deferred 
until the practical illustrations are reached. 


в 
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RELATION OF SO-CALLED “METHODS ” TO THE ESSENTIAL 


FORMS. с 


$46. That the relation of the essential forms of instrue- 
' tion, as exhibited in this volume, to what are usually known 
as “methods” of teaching may clearly appear, a brief 
analysis of the latter will now be given..;:Methods of 
imparting knowledge may be considered from three stand- 
points: (1) the learner, (2) the matter taught, and (3) the 
teacher. Eg 
y = Methods with regard to the learner. — Nothing can 
it is appfehended under the forms 
logic exhibits thrée: (4) the notion, 
(2) the Judgment, (3) the syllogism. Knowledge can there- 


е form of expligation, Predication, or 
demonstration. : pr 


-(а) The forms of explication. — Notion 
Sized churacteristics of things, form the elemerits of thought | 
and, hence, of knowledge. The notion of a thing 98 con- 

(1) by vdservation, and (2) by tlie 
es the objective. or observation; the 
method. Observation evilently has to 


ко) 


8, а8 the synthe- 
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“sumħary of the second stage; viz, the transition io 
e the general notisa. 

(0) Lh&form of predication, — When two or more notions 
are brought. into relation through the copula, we have the 
expression of the judgment, or a predication. When predi- 
cation is made without regard to progress in time, we have 
the, descriptive method: this pertains to the first stage of 
instruction, in whith new facts are learned. When the 
predication pertains to that which is becoming, от progress- 
ing in time, we have the genetic form of instruction: this 


d may in turn be progressive or regressive, according as the 
^ 


predication takes the direction of the development or the 
reverse. History, for instance, may be regarded as a de- 
velopment in time, in which the events of one period appear 
as the cause of those of later periods. Like the descriptive 
predicatiofz.?he genetic belongs to the first Stage-of instruc- 
tion, — the imparting of information, 

(С) The form of demonstration. —1f two or more judg- 
ments are so related that à new judgment follows, the 
Syllogism arises. A demonstration must proceed froniva 
universal to a particular, or the reverse, The first gives 
the deductive proof ; the second, the inductive, Induction 
answers especially to the second grand stage of instruction, 
for it is the busirless of inducti 
ели from {уеп particulars. © ?2netion corresponds most 
closely to the Stage of application, or the return from 
universals tô new particulars. S 
2 2 Methods with, regard to the thing learned, — An 
object off knowledge is “analogous to the notion witli is 
Characteristics : it consists of a whole and its parts. Опе 
may begin With the whole and proceed to its parts, or one 
may begin with the parts and proceed to the whole, Thus, 
in geogzaphy, the earth itself, or the geographical fa 
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the neighborhood, may be the starting-point. The method 
which begins with the whole and proceeds to the parts is ° 
analytical ; that which begins with separate гасіѕ па works 
toward the total is synthetical. The essential forms of 
right methods may be observed with either of these pro- 
cesses; e.g. it is indifferent, so far as observation of the 
essentials of right methods is concerned, whether grammar 
is begun with the sentence or with the ‘word, whether gram- 
inar is taught analyticatly or synthetically. It goes without 
saying, that these two methods*of treating а subject may be 
combined. 

3. Methods with regard to the teacher.— Aside from the 
first two considerations, the oommunication of knowledge 
is realized (1) through the monologue on the part of the 
teacher, or (2) through the dialogue, in which the question 
is an important factor. ‘The monologue is “niportant in 
imparting information, in the first stage; and the dialogue 
(catechetical, Socratic, developing method), іп preparation 
for аррегееріїоп, in developing the universal from the 
Particular, and in applying it ta,pther partieulars. © 

1 Compare Vogel, Encyclopedz der Püdagogik, pp. 67-22. 
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n $47, Tar the young tcàcher may have a few illustra- 
tions of the practical, workings of the ideas presented in 
this volume, the following working models are offered. 
o - All that is claimed for them is, conformity to the essential 
stages of a correct method; viz, a conscious effort to 
observe: (1) the apperception of new facts, in preparation 
. . and presentiu®n; (2) the transition from individual to 
e general notions, whether the latter appear as definitions, 
. rules, principles, or,moral maxims; and (3) the application 
of these general truths to concrete facts, i.e., the return 
from uniwersals to particulars. Тһе illustrations cover ай 
the studjes of the common school eurrieulum, and often 
several grades of work in each. For many of the illustra- 
> tions the author із more or less indebted to others, notably 
to Professor’ W. Кейі, of the uniyersity of Jena, and to 
DY C. Erick, director of the Fra. echen Stiftungen, in 
Halle: . Y & 
> R LANGUAGE. 


ae 125 487 Oral language-lesson for the first grade. " 
0 


SUBJECT-MATTER.—THE WREN AND THE BEAR. 
° а 15 
(а) One sumnier's day, a bear and a wol? took a walk in the 
woods together. The bear heard a beautiful song from a bird, 
and said, ‘ Brother Wolt, whet kind of a bird is it that sings so 
1 97 
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finely? ”— * That is the king of birds," said the wolf, * and before 
him we must bow." 16 was the wren, which is called the king of 
Ше hedge. Then said the bear, “If that is so, I should like to 
see his kingly palace; come, show me the way to it." — ** That 
won't do,” said the wolf: * you must wait until the queen comes.” 

(0) Soon the king and queen came, bringing fodd in their bills 
to feed their children, the little wrens. The bear wanted to 
follow them at once, but the wolf held him back by the sleeve, 
and said, ** You must wait until the king’ and queen are gone.” 
Then the bear and the Wolf noticed the hole where the nest was, 
and went off. X 

(c) But the bear could not rest until he had seen the palace, 
and after a short time went back to the nest and looked in. The 
king and the queen had flown nway. He looked into the nest, 
but saw nothing except Tive or six young birds. “Is that the 
kingly palace?" cried the bear. “That is a pretty palace! You 
are no king's children, you are nothing but common children.” 
But when the young birds heard this, they were very angry, and 
cried out, “ Хо, we are not common children, our father is king, 
and our mother is queen. You shall be sorry for what you һауе 
səid, Mr. Bear!” с 
~ (d) The bear and the wolf began to be afraid, arl hurried 
back to their dens. Тһе young birds sereamed and scolded until 
their parents came again, bringing them more food. ‘Then they 
said, ** Even if we have to Starve, we will not touch so much as a 
fly's leg until you have shown the bear that we are not common 
children. Не has рееп hér- and has insulted и”. е 

(е) Then said the old king, ** Don't worry, I will soon settle 
that me**cr.” Then he and the queen flew to the bears den, and: 
shouted into the hole, “You old growling bear, why һахе you 
bused my children? You shal! be вогту for that, for 1 declare 
War against you." Then the war war declared, und the bear 
called together all four-footed animals to aid him,—the ох, ве 
donkey, the deer, the wolf, and all others to be found in the 
world. The king called together all the animals which fly in 


the air; not only all the birds, big and little, but all flies and 
gnats and bees and hornets. 
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> (а) When the war was about to begin, the king sent out his 
я spies to fi out who Ше general of Ше army was. The gnat, 
who was the glyest of all, flew into the woods where the bear and 
i his friends were gathered, and lit on the under side of a leaf of 
the tree undér which the matter was to be settled. The bear 
stood up, called out the fox, and said, ** Fox, you are the most 
cunning of all animals, you shall be our general and lead us.” — 
“АП right,” said the fox, ** but what sort ofesigns shall we agree 
upgn?” Nobody knéw. Finally the f8x said, “I have a fine, 
long, bushy tail; it looks like a fine red plume of feathers. 
When I hold it up, then everything is well, and you must march 
forward; but if I let it hang down, then run for your lives.” 
When the gnat heard this, she fled at once to the king, and told 

him all about it. 
(b) At daybreak, when the battle was to begin, the four-footed 
animals rushed to the place with such fury that the earth trembled. 
© The king came also with his army, through the айг. They whizzed 
2 and screamed and buzzed until it was dreadful to hear them. 
> But the king sent forthe hornet and told him to fly down, settle 
on the under side of the fox's tail, and sting with all his might. 
When tho fox got the first sting he could not help jumping, bui 
he bore the pain, and kept his tail up. At the second sting he 
had to let his’ tail drop for an instant; at the third sting he 
could stand it no longer, but dropped his tail between his legs 
and screamed, with juin. When the animals saw this, they 
thought every@xing was lost, and began to run, every one to his 
den. „The birds had won the battle. 


o К 


ш. 


2 Ther! the king and queen flew back to their children, ane cried, 
«Children, Фе happy, eat and drink, for we have won the victo: y. 
But the young ones said, “ We will not yet eat. The bear must 
first coe before the nest and beg pardon, and say that we are 
kingly ehildren."? Then the king flew to thé bear's den, and said, 
“ You old, growling bear, you must go to my nest and ask pardon, 
and say that my children aie kingly children, or you will have 


. 


cor 
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every rib in your body broken." Тһе bear crept to'the nest in 
fear, and begged for pardon. The young birds were now зайве 
fied. They came together, ate and drank, and hada jolly time 
till late into the night. 


e 


Р TREATMENT. ‘ 
The entire story is considered. 4 method-whole, but is subdivided 
for convenience of preparation and presentation, ай of repetition 
Фу the children, ES 


с 
(4) STAGE OF(APPERCEPTION. с 
т. t 
(1) Preparation for Section L— We have learned about Шә 
Wolf and the seven kids, also about the wolf and the fox. Per- 
haps you have seen a bear?" (Dancing bear, picture.) 'The 
wren, or the king of the hedge, is one of the smallest of birds. 
A king lives in a castle. (Pictures.) What is the castle of the 
' hedge king? Who obeys him? (Animals.) Gre they always 
peaceful? What do they do sometimes? Who has seen this? , 
(Fights between dogs, between cat and og, etc.) Leaders, 
parties, war, victory. A 
— (2) Presentation. — Teacher tells the story in Sections to 
“bees and hornets,” pausing at the end of each subdivision, а, b, 
6, 4, and е, to have the story repeated by thé children. 


п. 


(1) Preparation for Section тт. — Коз, there were two 


armies who were 09-277 nave a battle, What animals Wert on 


one side? 7Yhat on the other? What kind of weapons did they. 
have? Was each animal allowed to do whatevéi-he wanted to? 
Who rave the orders for one side? For the other? «General, 
вел, battle. Which side do уби think will win? g” £ 
(2) Presentation. — Story in sections а and б, to “the birds 
had won the battle.» Children repeat as before. | e ms 
* To avoid needless repetition, let it be understood that the capital letter A 
stands for the stage of “pperception; B, for the transition from the individual to 
the general notion; and С, for the stage of Applica ion, or the retur? from generat 
notions (definitions, rules, principles, maxims, еіс,) to new individual notions. 
i қ 


\ 
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(1) Preparation for Section ПТ. Тһе bear had lost the 
battle. Doou suppose the young birds were entirely satisfied ? 
Why not? What ought the bear to do yet? 
| А (2) Presentation.— Story 10 the end, with repetition of the 
| ` various sectioħs until all the children can repeat the whole story in 

good language. This will require several recitations of twenty 
minutes each. е 
X е 
(B) STAGE oF ELABORATION. 
3 Transition from particulars to generals. 


А ә(9) Derivation of notional content. (In this case moral 
maxims.) 2 
The bear was very curious. He wanted to see what he sup- 
posed would be the castle of the king's children. But he judged 
according {о„олуреагапсез. Do appearances ever deceive? (In- 
stances by the children.) Did he speak properly to the young 
birds, even if they had been what the bear supposed? He 
insulted them. Wasthat right? What did the fox call the wolf? 
(See Grimm’s story of “Тһе Fox and the Wolf.") А glutton. 
Was thi an insult? Should children сай names? Did the 
ғ young birds put up with everything? What did they do? 
FORMULATION ОҒ Maxis. — (1) Do not judge according to 
appearances. (9) Insult no one. (3) Guard your good name. 
(4) Do not be,overcuriyus. 


x e^ 
«o o 


„ (C) STAGE OF APPLICATION. 


| 
|o 
| 
| 


(4) Application — Examples of children who are too curious. 

? . If апу оре is poorly elothed, what may опе not say st once? 
Should he#be insulted?. If any one insults you, how shal} you” 
act? Examples. 

i a $ < 1 See note at foot of page 83. 
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849. Oral language-lesson Sor the second or third grade: 


THE SHIPWRECK. 2 
Adapted from “Robinson Crusoe.” ve 

They had sailed several weeks, and Robinson kad long since 
forgotten his intention to return home. Suddenly there arose a 
Second storm, much more fearful than the first. The ship was 
tossed about on the sea like a nutshell, and the wave; broke over 
the deck every minute. Then Robinst became dreadfully 
frightened, and tho&ght every instant to find his death in the 
waves. г. t 

The storm lasted for several hours. All at once Robinson felt 
2 powerful shock. The ship had struck upon the rocks. At thats 
instant the sailors cried out, ** The ship has sprung a leak!” 

The water rushed into the skip. Everybody cried for help. 
Each thought only of saving his own life. A boat was lowered 
into the sea at’ once, and al sprang in. They had not gone far 
from the ship, when a mighty wave upset Ше boatyaiid swallowed 
up all the men. 5 

Robinson was also thrown into the sea by the wave, but he 
Succeeded in rising to the surface for an instant; in the next he 
«s again under water. Soon a wave lifted him up again, and 
he was able to keep his head ана breast out of the water for a 
short time. -He noticed that he was not far from Jand. ¢ Scarcely 
had he spied the shore when a wave dashed him so violently 
against a rock that he believed his Jast moment had arrived. 
But he had presence of mind erough to cdiäg to theoek with his 
arms. This saved hima 257, soon а returning wave dashew oyaz 
him, and weyd have carried him away, had he not held fast. 
Now he tiambered up the shore, but his strength was so far gone 
that he fainted. $ 
= “ог a time he lay unconsciods; As he opened his eyes, his 
first words were, ** Where am I?» Пе looked about for the men 
who had been with him in the boat, but nothing was to he seen 
of them. They Were drowned in the sea, and he alone had re- 
mained alive. Це fel] upon his knees and thanked God for his 

) 


rescue. 
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DIES ^ TREATMENT. 


Elaborate outline by a student of Illinois State Normal University.) 

Determine what subdivisions, if any, are needed.— This 
section might®be subdivided into two parts, the first being а 
description of {һе shipwreck as a whole (. . . **and swallowed up 
all the men”), the second relating the individual event concern- 
ing Robinsos's wonderful rescue (. . . “thanked God for his 
rescue”). Ф 

The idea to be deyeloped out of the firs part would be the 
fearfulness of a storm at sea; tlgit of thé second, the necessity of 
keeping his presence of mind in danger. But as it is a second 
‘storm, it may be supposed that something about such a calamity 
has been said in the first section; moreover, the two ideas to be 
brought out are so nearly related that the entire section can be 
taken as one method-whole. 3 


(A) 


e ду 

(1) Preparation.— Teacher: We have had many stories that 
tell us about life on the land or the continent; this time we 
may see, therefore how things look on water, and what may 
happen when we are there. — Who has ever seen a large river or 
а lake? Паме you ever been in a ship there? Yes; Mississippi 
Lake Mighigan, etc, How is a boat moved? Oars, sails, steam. 
Teacher mentions that the use of steam was not known in 
former times. Is а voyage on water pleasant, or not? O, yes. 
But rivers and lakes ate not all the water we have. Who knows 


ships on tht sea? Hoyemany? Pupils laughing. Do уоц/Гапк” 
they are as large as thuse on rivers or lakes? Who has ever seen 
one? "Teachér presents a picture of an ocean steamer and of a 
large sail vessel. Did you ever hear of Europe? О, yes; son 
of an immigrant. How do immigrants come from there, or how 


г 
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eee 
would you get there? Why? Do you know how the, Chinamen 
come to this country? ‘The sea they have to cross is even much, 
larger than that between America and Europe. Do jou suppose 
you could see the shore at any time when at sea?« Could s 
Voyage be made ín a shorter or longer time befere the use of 
steam-power? What power only was then used to move these 
large vessels? 

You told me a while ago that tr; ) 
pleasant Can you think of a сазе wheke it would not be so? 
Wind, Sweeping away whole towns. What effect will it have 
upon the water? Upon the ship? Tossing. 
or some shallow place were near? 
passengers? Do you think Such a case may be foreseen? Can 
the storm be avoided? Can any preparation be made to avóid 
danger? Did you ever see a small boat hung on the side of a 
large vessel? “What for? Ans. Т thought it was for fishing 
or bathing. Not quite; they are Safety-boats ; a large sea vessel 
has several of them, perhaps а dozen. 

Would you now һауе courage enough to. 
for а far country? А sailors boy, 
seat quietly, «T should, I should!” 
You, girls? (Doubts.) 

(2) Presentation, — (а) Relate the Story, being careful in the 
text. Stop at the point where the individua}, story begins. Let 
the pupils repeat thus far; correct false conceptions, Second 
part іп the same way. “ 


(0) Do not Interrupt the pupihat every тошеп; let him have 
** his talk,” and see wh: 1 


at hieconception of the mattér is, % 
(c) Use correct and logical language, in repetition as well as 
the first te, or the pupils will correct you. “. У 
(d) Let the whole Section be related, finally the whole story. 


‘aveling on water is very 


How if the skore 
What of the ship and the 


© 
sail in such a vessel 
who could not keep his 
You, boys? - “О, уез.” 


(B.) 
will bring cut the general truth 
you wish to teach, — Had this ship апу provisions for the saving 
of life in time of danger? How do you know it? A safety-boat 
was lowered. How do you think the pissengers felt in that 


(3) Ask questions which 
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dreawfulanoment? Anguish. Do you suppose this passage from 
the sinking ship into the boat took place in good order? Хо, 
disorder. «Why? Everybody cried for help, thought only of. 
saving hi$ ‘own life. Upon what, then, can you not always rely in 
such а calaniity? Upon the help of others. Upon whom, there- 
fore, wouldgyou have to rely? In my-own powers. Would you 
not think at all to help others? (Indecision.) Teacher: There aro 
examples 67 persons who have done so, and it would be well for 
you to imitate them, {аг as you сап. Yet nobody will reproach о 
you when you think, of saving yourself, toc? 
= Could Robinson do anything for the men in the boat when this 
was upset by the wave? No. Why? No possibility ; all swallowed 
up. How would you calla man that thinks only about his own 
Safety, though he could also do something for others? Selfish. 
Was Robinson selfish ? % | 
Let us see quite clearly how Robinson came to save his life 
when allothers were swallowed up. What did he do when the 
wave brough? him up again? Raised head, spied the shore. 
Would all persons in such a moment recognize what was before 
them? Why not? | Did Robinson recognize the shore? Yes, he 
noticed it. Was he not in anguish at all? Yes; but not во far as 
to be wholly overcome by it. Now let's see what further hcp- 
pened.” Again a waye dashed over him and swept him away. 
Where @id he,find*himself next? Rock. Whatdid he do? What 
was the consequence of this? Saved him. If he had not done 
that, what would,haye happened? Why would he not һауе been 
able to do anything towards saving his life, even when he had 
“де more opportunity? Fainting. “Which moment was this one, 
then? Тһе last and decisive. How did he use-*?, Very well. 
How ‘could’ ће do so? He was not overpowered by fear or 
anguish. Thats true; we may say he could still make use of 
‘what? "Qf “his senses." Еуеп more than that. That=!o 
stretched out his arms just in the right moment was not chiélly an 
act of, his body, but rather of his mind. What is therefore said 
of him in the story? Не had presence of mind. 
FORMULATION or MAXIM. — One should always keep his pres 


ence of tind in time of danger. 


с 
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(4) Ask questions showing the application of this general © 
truth.— Do you know of any case where you could act Jike Robin- 
son? (Pause.) You are perhaps" thinking about a similar case at 
sea, but you do not need to го so far; there are accidents which 
may happen to you at any time. Suppose you fell ivto a creek, 
one or two feet deep, would you lie there and continually ery for 
help, or would you try to get out by yourself? (Answer.) But 
we have seen that you should also help othéts who are in danger. 
What would you do if^yovr little sister should happen to fall into 
that ereek near your house? j£. Spring in and save her. 
Why not run home and call somebody else? Might be too late. 
In which ease would you show presence of mind? 44 
To-morrow we shall review this wonderful Story, and I shall 
See who can give me more such ¢ases in which you would show 
what you have learned fı rom brave Robinson. 
But there is one point left; who knows? 
God for his rescue, Why did he do this? 
rescue was only his own work. Truly, his own efforts had been 
blessed by help from God. A Proverb (?) says: « Help yourself, 
and God will help you.” Did he do well in thanking God for his 
salyation? 40: Certainly. Should you also be thankful for his 
help as Robinson was? All: O, убв; we learned that long, long 


ago. Very well; and how you сап do this, mamma, will'zell you 
more at length than we can do here, 


Robinson thanking 
He did*not think the 


$50. Oral language-lesson jor third or fourth-grade. 


су 
кс" PARIS AND HELEN. 

There was once a Sea-god named Nereus, who lived upon the 
bottom of the sea, ina splendid grotto, with Lis-fifty daughters, the, 
пегей The nereids were friendly to mer, and whenever a ship 
was in danger from storm, they were glad'to help the troubled 
sailors. They were а Very beautiful, and one of them, Thetis, 
especially во. Eyen Ше gods of the sky loved them. Now, 
there was a young prinee of Thessaly, named Peleus, vho was 


° 


° 


С) 
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also & favorite of the gods. То him the gods gave the beautiful 
o Thetis as his wife. The marriage was celebrated upon Mount 
Pelion. АШ the gods and the goddesses were invited to the 
wedding, cept the goddess of "Discord, Eris Because she was 
not invited, Eris wanted revenge; so when the joyousness was 
greatest, sheappeared suddenly with a golden apple in her hand, 
whieh she threw among the guests, crying, “ For the most 
beautiful.” ® Then she disappeared. A strife now arose among 
the goddesses, Juno, Minerva, and Venus, each of whom wished ° 
to be thought the most beautiful. They Were all indeed very 
berutiful, much more so than fny mortal. Juno was the wife of 
Jupiter, the highest of the gods, and was as beautiful as could 
9, һе imagined ; whoever saw her, was filled with reverence, and 
scarcely dared to look up at her. Minerva was beautiful like the 
daughter of a. hero; courage and wisdom glanced from her lovely 
еуез. Venus was wonderfully lovely, and one could never tire 
of beholding her beauty. Since no one of them would give up to 
the others, Ше? decided to select a mortal as judge. But Eris had 
now her desire, for since strife had arisen, all pleasure was at ап 
end, and the weddiyg guests departed. 

In Asia in a deep woody vale of Mount Ida, not far from the 
city of Troy, lived a young prince named Paris. He tended сле 
flocks of his father, It was he who was chosen to decide which of 
the thre® goddesse$ was the most beautiful. Не was one day sit- 
ting in the shadow of a tree, and playing upon a reed pipe, when 
suddenly the godelesses іп their brilliant beauty appeared before 
him. "They оте him the golden apple, and told him to give it 
to the one whom he thought most beautifl. Juno said to him, 
*'If^you will give the apple to me, I will шак ор a mighty 
king, and You shall rule over broad lands.” Minerva said, “If 
you vill give me the apple, I will give you great wisdom, so 
that men ghall praise ҳоп ава god, and shall come from afar to 
ask your advice.” But Venus said, “Му reward to you,“if you 
decide in mysfavor, shall be the most beautiful wife to be found 
upon the earth. о 

Each reward promised by the goddesses, as they spoke one by 
one, appeared to the? prince the highest that could be desired. 


° ° › n" 
° * 
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But being young, he finally thought there could be nothing" finer 

than to have the most beautiful wife on earth. "Therefore, he 

handed the apple to Venus. This Victory greatly ]Peased her, 

but the other goddesses cast their hate upon Paris and his whole 
race. 


TREATMENT. Ў 
(Ву а Normal Student.) a ° 


^ Story divided into three Sections, each of which 18 treated as а 
"method-whole. PL f ~ 

1,--(Е.) 

(1) Preparation. — Do We ever hear of more than one God? А 
Do you think. people always thought there was only one God? 
They used to think the sun was a, god, that there was a god of 
thunder, of light, and gods of the sea. Haye any of you ever 
Seen asea? Where do you Suppose the gods of the sea lived? 
Who has ever heard or read of a cave or grotto? Do you think 
the people Supposed the gods were anything like men and had 
children like men? Do you suppose the daughters of the gods 
‘worked the same as our girls now work, or ar our grandmothers 
used to work when they were girls? How many have ever 
heard them tell about Spinning and about the spinningevheels, 
the spindles, ete., they used to use? Can you tell me what a 
spindle is? Do you think these girls of the gods Were anything 
like'our grandmothers, or your sisters and playmates who like to 
help people when they are in trouble? Qn ES 

(3) Presentation, — Story to “ They were ail very beautiful,” 
сіс. Repetitions and corrections, а 


ex 


(B) Mi da 

(3) Did you ever see a little boy or girl jn danger? Coisting, 

skating, Did you try to help them? à i 
FORMULATION. — We must help our friends. 


с 


9 (C.) 


с 


(4) Application. — What Should we do when we see a little 
friend accidentally dro 


p his books, or fall, ог lose his ball? 
0 с 


- е, 
ъ 


л 
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9 ° 
II. — (A.) 


(1) Preparation.— Where do you think the gods of the sun, the 
lightning,oale., lived? How many сап tell whether a prince is а 
god or not? о How many can tell me anything about a prince? 
Do you know what the wives of the gods were called? "There 
were goddesses of wisdom, beauty, courage, love, discord, har- 
mony, ete. >How many сап tell what is meant by discord? Do 
you think the people yould be happy where the goddess of Dis- é 
cord was? When some people think theyare not well treated, 
hew do they feel? Revengefy. * 

E (2) Presentation. — Story to “А strife now arose,” ete. Repe- 
a tition, adding first section. 
° (1) Preparation. — How many know what is meant by strife? 
Do you not think it would be strange to have a strife at a wedding ? 
Bring out children's idea of геуегепес and of any other words they 
might not understand clearly. 
(2) Presentstion.— Story to **In Asia," ete. Береййоп of 
о ` whole so far as learned. 


o (B.) 

(3) ТЇ some peopie do not treat us just as we think we ought to 
be treated, is it right for us to try to make them unhappy? Is it 
right foy people to try so hard for a thing that they are unkind 
to each other? Can any one be happy by so doing? Was it right 
for these goddesses to be proud of their beauty? If they had 
been as goqd af they were begutiful, would they have been so 
Jeslous of евек other? Cannot all people, even if they are not 
beaufiful; be good ?, : 

9 Formuraryon. — We should not seek revenge. “Бо viol. quarrel 
with your playmates. We should not be proud of our good looks. 


~ 


p Handsome is as handsgme does. > 
е » г 
о 2 (C.) 


(4)° Applitation. —Tf one of your little playmates should try 
to tease you, wéuld it be right for you to № unkind to him in any 
“way? [б you not feel sorry when you have had trouble with ат 
of your playmates ? Trow?can you be happy, then? If m ant 
E e А : 
. 


. 
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girls have not beautiful faces, can they not be beautiful by 
making their lives beautiful? How can they make their lives ‘ 
beautiful? 1 E €. 
ш. — (A.) с 

(1) Preparation. — Where is Asia? Teacher get children's 
idea of a mountain and а valley, and help them locate Troy. 
How many have ever seen areed? Do you think ату one could 
make music on one? Get the children’s dea of decide, advice, 
viclory, etc. с ; 

(2) Presentation. — Finish story, uniting sections, < 


(B.) 

(3) Did Paris do tight to decide in favor of V 
because he wanted her present? 4s it right when 
ing as judge, to decide in favor of anything but w) 
FORMULATION. — We should not let our 


enus simply 
апу one is act- 
hat is right? 
opinions be bought. 
© е 
(C.) 

(4) Application. — Tf Опе of your playmates should say she 
Would give you an apple if you would say she had the prettiest 
doll, what would you do? Tf mamma should ask you to do an 
errand for her, would it be right to say, “I will if you will give 
me a piece of cake”? What should you do? e e < 


8 517 А lesson in beginning grammar 5 


WHAT ARE THE ESSENTIAL ELEME 


Va 
NTS OF A SENTENCH? 
(A.) d B 

(1) Preparation. Why do we ta] 
thoughts to others, How is our tho 
Are {из words arranged in any particular way? Yes, in sen- 
tences. Do you know, then, what а sentence is? «Tt is the ex- ч 
pression of а thought } words. Can one word make а sentence? 
Сап two? Do апу sentences require at least three? Тһе words- 


which are necessary to make a Sentences might be called its essen- 
ГА “ r 


г 


t 


k or write? То convsy our 
ught expressed? Іп words. 


е 
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tial elements. Do you suppose the number of essential elements 
> is the same іп all sentences? Let us try to find out. 
(2) Pregentation.— How many words are there in the sen- 
tence, 5 
3 4 Dogs are animals ? 
^ 
There are three. What does the word dogs express? The idea 
2 оға сено kind of animals. The word animals? Тһе idea of 
a certain class of living things. What does the word are ех-„ 
press? Not the idea of a thing, but an adtirmation, or decision M 
of the mind with regard to dogs and animals. Could there be a 
>» thought which does not think or affirm something of something else 2 
„Хо. Could any one of the three words be omitted without 
Gestroying the present sense of this sentence? No. What is 
го asserted of dogs? What they e. 
In the sentence, 
Dogs are brave, 
го а What is assertéd of dogs? How they are. Bravery is asserted of 


^ them. 
Could any of these words be omitted? In the sentence, 
Dogs are barking, 

д what i$ asserted of dogs? The action barking. What word 
makes {йе assertion? "The word are. Could any of these words # 
be omitted? No. How many essential elements have we found 

œ ineach of the three sentences? About what has each assertion 
been made 2° @ogs. This worl is, as you know, called what? 
Те subject. What is the second or asserting w ord in these sen- 

E tencés called? tis called the copula. What іе third word 

ў ° called? 16-15 called the attribute, because it shows what has been 

9: attributed to the subject. o 

© АП of "these sentences have had three essential words or ele- 
= ments; can you give me a statement about dogs which sha con- 
tain bnt two ду. ords? Р 
я Dogs bark. О 


Is thjs an assertion? Yes. About what is the assertion 


° made? Dogs. What is Wsserted of them? The action а 
о о 


. 


о 9 


о 
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"ing. What word asserts the action barking of dogs? * (A*prob- 


able pause.) Тһе word bark. How many offices does the word © 
bark appear'to perform? Two. What are they?e,The office > 
of the copula and also that of the atribute. Can you make 
another sentence about dogs which shall contain but two words? 
Yes. $ 


Dogs are. ? 
What does this mean? What have you asserted of dogs? T 
have asserted their егімепсе (dogs exist — are existing). What 


Word asserts this? The Word аре. How many oflices does the 


word are appear to fulfill? Two ; that of copula and that of attri- 
bute. 


е 
(в.) Р 
(8) In each of the foregoing ‘sentences we have found three 
elements. Can you tell what they are? (1) An assertion (2) of 
Something (3) about something else. Must every sentence tell or 
assert something? Can you assert without asserting something? | 
Can you assert anything without asserting it of something ? 
How many elements, then, appear necessary fo every sentence ? 
FORMULATION. — There are three essential elements in every sen- 
fence, SUBJECT, COPULA, and ATTRIBUTE; but the copula and 
attribute may be blended into one word when the altribute is verbal. 
е 


(С.) 
lements in each of the sentences of your 
reading lesson (subject, copula, and attribute; orsif the last two 
are blended, subject and verb) Remember-that subject and attri- 
bute may bavé шапу modifying words. я 


” 
(4) Select the essential с 


859» А lesson in advanced grammar. ^N. 3 


* NATURE AND USE OF THE ‘ADJECTIVE. 
, (A.) 2 с 
(1) Preparation. ‘Review of the noun. Whet did we find the 
Proper noun to be? An individual name, or a name which with- 
out Иш» will apply to one object." Illüstrate: John, Chicaga- 


^have we given to that prop 
5 


% LI 
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These names apply to their respective objects without any limita- . 


o tion or modification by adjectives. Is not the same thing true of 


common nqyns? No; a common noun cannot apply to one object, 
or to a па зег of objects less Шап the whole class without being 
limited by а adjective. Illustrate: This apple, two boys, some 
trees, good children, а ай man. To what does а common noun 
refer when it is used without limitation? To a whole class or to 
the 4otality ® that to Which it refers. Illustrate: Cats һауе sharp 
teeth and claws, i.e., Ml cats; water is good to drink; beauty ise 
pleasant to look преп. Must every пода fhdieate some number 
о quantity of that which it names? Of course. Classify objects 
according to number or quantity. One, some, all. What name 
y of the noun by virtue of which it 
indicates a number or quantity? Its extent. Show in a scheme 
what is possible with regard to the extent of the noun. 


f (1) One. 
> (Individual ) 


Extent of the Noun, i.e., (2) Some. [ (1. 
the No. or quantity of that | (Particular) | (2. 
to which the noun refers. 


) A limited No. 
) A limited quantity. 


The whole No. 


(3) Au. | (1) 
(2. The whole quantity. 


E (General.) 


Is thefe any,othcz idea besides number or quantity involved іп 
the noun? Yes, quality. Show what you mean by this; An 
Object may be thought of as composed of the qualities which 
inhere in it. a Tus, an apple is Pound, red, juicy, delicious, nutri- 
tive, smooth or roughs small or large, light от heavy. Since the 
idea of an apple includes its qualities, the name с“ that idea also 


^jinvolvés еп. Are certain qualities found in all objects of a 


шіуеп 2148809 Yes; а tree, for instance, must have 700, stem, 
tark, leaves, sap, wood? Does an individual object have qualities 
not found in all others of its class? Yes; some roses are réd, and 
some are white. What is a good name for the property of the 
noun by virtue gf which it indicates what “Ле idea of the object 
contains? The content. Show by a scheme what the content of a 
noun máy һе, 5 о 


^ 


. 
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(1) Qualities common te theevhola 


Content of the Noun, i.e., the class. 


qualities of the objects which (2). Qualities ресшішеро the indi- 
a еш. vidual object (as well as thoso 
common to the wlfole class). 


. 
(2) Presentation. — In the sentence, 


‹ ғ 
Boys become men, 4 
LJ 


how many persons do¢he terms boys and men include? All boys 


and ай men; they refer Чо the whole class" of boys and to tpe 
whole class of men. In the sentence, 


2 
Most boys become men, . 


what has been done to the wordé5oys? It has been limited in 
extent from ай boys to some boys. Inthe sentence, 


This boy will become а man, 


how has the word boy been affected ? 


It has been limited from 
the whole class to a single indiv: 


idual. Tn the sentence, 
* 


Water quenches fire, 
how is the word water used ? 


In its general or universa? Sense; 
it includes all water. Is this true in е: о 
Bring me somn WATER ? 


6 е С] 
No. А certain quantity is referred to, so that Te word water is 
limited from its general sense, in which it ncludes all water; | 80 
that it embraces only a certain quantity. 4 
(In practice, the teacher would now pr 
been learned under the head of miti» 
would be ample for one lesson. 
subjec of the adjective, 
recitation.) 
Have the adjectives thus far done 
extent of the noun? No. 
in the following sentences? 


obably sum üp what has 
10 adjectives, since this 
We will, however, complete the 
as if it were to фе treated in à single 


anything mex 


e than limit the 
What office do the adj 


ectives perform. 


9 
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(P) 0001 Indians die young. 

ш (2) Tall oaks from little acorns grow. 

(3) Thojrisky lamb plays abput its mother. 
(4) The bright sun rises to his course. 

(5) The purring kitten loves to Пе by the fire. 
(6) Тай boys make tall, men. 


They пд у the ndun by pointing out some quality belonging 
lo the object represchted by it. Does the adjective in any case 
| limit the extent of the noun? Yes; in [he first sentence the word 
fndians is limited to a part ofthe class. The implication is that 


9 only бай Indians grow up. In the sixth class, also, (ай boys are 

9 contrasted in thought with boys who are not tall; hence, the word 

"boys is limited in extent. In the second, it is not intended to 

restrict the term oaks to those which are tall, for all oaks grow 

from acorns. Neither is it intended to limit the word /am in the 

third, for all lambs are frisky. In the fourth, there is no limita- 

а tion in exten® for we һауе but one sun. So in the fifth, all 

o kittens purr. In numbers two, three, four, and five, the adjective 
merely modifies the noun by pointing out a quality. 


ә (в) 

4 (3) We have thus far found two kinds of adjectives. What are 
they? “Those which simply limit the extent of the noun, and 
those which modify the noun by pointing out a quality, What 
Shall we call the first? The limiting adjectives. What the 
Second? The" qualifying adjectives. What distinction did we find 
among the qualifying adjectives? We found that some of them 

^5 restrict or limit the extent of the noun, while others simply de- 

seribe witliout limiting. What qualifying adjectives would, in 


oaa T > = Тм” м З-ТЫ зш ө—_--.Ҥ" ҥ Ҥ-т-ҤН-Ъ---.-—+- #тътЄ--—-- eee Y 
- ——M M — 
5 
D 
с 
ө 
° 


° кепега1„гезї1сї? Those which point out qualities not common 
to the whole class. Which would generally not restrict? Those 

! ў applying to the ууһо?е class. How, then, shall we define the 

М adjective ? є 

| FORMULATION. — (1) Ап adjective is а word that limits or modi- 

| Лев a noun. (9) A limiting adjective is one that limits the extent 

° of a noun, without showing any quality. (3) A qualifying adjec- 


ся 


'e 
в 
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5 ете 
tive is one that modifies the noun by showing a quality, sometimes 
restricting the extent of the noun and sometimes not. 

Show this in a scheme. 


^ $e 


f (1.) From all to some or one. 


e 
(1) Limiting (2.) From the total to a limited 
quantity, оғ froma limited quantity 


toa smallgr quantity. ы 
ө 
АР. үс (1) From all to 
о some or опел 
(2. From the 
The Adjective 


total to a lim- 
ited quantity, 
T o 5 ог {тош а сег- 
2. ualifying Е 
6.) Qualifying tain quantity 
to a smaller 
quantity. 


(1. Restrictive 


. 

(2.) Non-Restrictive, simply point- 
ing out а quality, without limit- 
ing the extent. 


(с) о 
(4) Application. — In the following exercise, select the limiting 
and the qualifying adjectives. Show which of the latter are re- 
strictive. What do you note about most of these qualifying adjec- 
tives? "They are non-restrictive.e Why is this & Because poetry 
appeals more to the imagination than to tlie faculty of logical 


exactness. Hoy, would a judge be likely to use his qualifying 
adjectives ?" : 


ө 


"The sun that brief December day 
; Rose cheerless over hills of ray, 6,2 
And, darkly circled, gave at/noon e 
A sadder light than waning Шооп. 
Slow tracing down the thickening су” я 
Its mute and ominous prophecy, 
A portent seeming less than threat, $ 
г It sank from sight before it Set, % 
е г 


5 
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1 12 о © ° 
3 о о A chill no coat, however stout, 
° Of homespun stuff could quite shut out, 
т © А hard, dull bitterness of cold, 
9o That checked, mid-yein, the circling race 
ә . Of life-blood in the sharpened face, 
s * The coming of the snow storm told. 
'The wind blew east; we heard the roar 
5 е Of Ogean on his wintry shore, 
And felt the strong pulse throbbing there 
Beat with low rhythm our inland air. а 
o е е 2 
2 MATHEMATICS. 
© | 893. Number lesson for the first grade. 
a (This lesson is taken from Rein’s “ Das Erste Schuljahr," and is 
, an example of a highly elaborated method. The children have learned 
a story, in the language-work, about a poor little girl whose father 
and mother had died; and the number of persons represented forms 
, the starting-peint of the new lesson.) 
o 
d THE NUMBER THREE. 
Aim.— We will find out how many persons there were in the 
house. of the little Star Dollar Girl while her father and mother 
a were 1 alive. 
© ° 
| PART І.- ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION. 
| d а (А) , 
ще) Preparation. — We hafe counted many things. How many 
walls has the schoolroom? How many windows? How many 
тҮ . pares has the lower sash ? The upper? Both? How many maps 
hang on thé wall? 


9 ^ (2) Presentation.— (1) The three persons. қ 

(a) ‘There was first the father (1), then the mother (1 + 1 = 2), 
=> then théir little girl 12 +1 = 3). How many people wer? there? 

Р Three. Who were they ? Father, mother, and child. How many 

) are father and mother together? Twos How many аге father, 

| 2 mother, and child? Three. Count them. Father, 1; mother, 2; 

[ child,3;1,2,3. о с 

| А 


^ 


ИЧ к A 


о 
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(6) But the three did not remain together. The father aes 
and was buried. How many were left in the house? ри за e 
mother died. How many were left? Finally the little girl Ман 
ауау; then there was no one left m the house, One anay P3 7 Я 
3 leaves 2, 1 from 2 leaves 1, 1 from 1 leaves notñing (zero); 

3, 2, 1. " 

Q) Transition from persons to balls upon the Abacus, oe 
balls being set off upon a horizontal wire, (he followfhg being 
Sud: That is the father, that is the mother, tlfat is the child. UU 

(а) Repetition of the*foregoing exercise in connection witi 2: 
balls ; — © ; 

The father — 1 person; father and mother = 9 persons; father › 
and mother and child = 3 persons. 716 

Three persons. — 1 person = 2 persons; two persons — 1 per- 
воп = 1 person; опе person — 1 person = 0 persons. 


о 


BRIEFER, 
1 person, 2 persons, 3 Persons; 3 persons, 2 persons, 1 person. 


STILL BRIEFER. 

1, 2,3; 3,2,1, ~ о 
(0) Repeat the given series, using ordinals : — * 
The father is the 1st person, The child is the 3d person. 
Тһе mother is the 9d person. Тһе mother is the 24, persca. 
Тһе child is the 3d person. The father is the 1st person. 


Point to the Ist, the 3d, the 2d, the 3d, the 156 person. Ta , 
(3) Represent the three meaibers("1, 9, 3, with stick§,arranged 
vertically, and run through the se: 


ries forwards and backwards. 
(а) The father je 1 (teacher places a stick); father and motlier 
T 2 (teacher places a Second stick alongside of' the 
first); father, mother, and child are together 3 (teacher ‘places а 
another stick), я 


(6) Tkat is 1 person (pointing to the Ы e ‹ 
These are 9 persons. ( 
"These аге 3 persons. 

These together are 3 persons. 
These are 9 persons. 
“This is 1 person. 


y 
* 
o 
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DES 


қ ы А 
И . ^ This is опе. E These are three. 
4 These are two. These are two. е: 
Those are three. This is one. 
о о 
; | А 2,2, 3. 8,2,1. 
К (c) After Р stands 2. Before 3 stands 2. 
After 2 stands 3. Before 2 stands 1. 


| (4) Arrangement ofjlines and numbers on the board as follows: 
| (а) Repetition of the exercise with the sticks. 
| -(6) Drill with the?igures 1, 2, 3. о 
(c) Draw the three lines in Squares upon the slate, and place 
, the respective figures beneath, as on the board. 
^ (d) Write the figures from 1 to 3, and from 3 to 1, without the 
5 aid of the lines. ^ 
(b) Here are our three numbers again: 1, 2, 8. Change the 1 
intoa3. What must you place alongside of it? Make a 3 from 
the 2. What must now be placed alongside of the 2? How 
› many 98 have you now? Point to the first, the second, the 
third. . 
(a) From this arrangement is gained : — 
з=1+2 1+2 
Бреза вит 2-1 
e „828 а= 


ә 


Read this (teacher points to the first) : — 
CN 3152 + 1, іс. Point to2+.1,1+ 2. 
| Who can 2ay all the sentences (бтв гош left to right, then the 
reverse)? Practice їйї this сап be done perfectly. 
^ (b) Let this exercise follow, pupils attentively saying :— 


СР ас ЫДЫ e: з-1-2 3—3-20 E 
о, 2 9—291 з—2=1 
bis р 3—30 з—1=2 
3 ^ 6 
Дои (о) Writing the figures. — Teacher writes the figures on the board 


во the childrenocan see her. Pupils writé them upon the board 


| sand upon their slates, then pointing to the figures repeat the sen- 
| Е tences, using and for +, and less for —. 


^ j^ л 


> 


* t 
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(B. < = re 
(3) Transition to the formulation of general truth. ж. p 
(a) Represent the three 3's with sticks, with straight ща 5, 
with points, with rings. Make a'3 with sticks Бор 2 + 1, from 
ра, 
(0) Make a 3 with points, lines, rings. 
(c) Make the other series from 1 % 8. 


1 с 
ї+1=2, 341-2 

“ 2+1=3 2-1-1 
1+ 9 зс 1-1 0 


£ 
Read each of the sentences. 


FORMULATION. — Systematic 


Placing together of the series" 
learned, orally and in writing. 


(а) 123 * gos 

(0) 32149 jesse 
32241 38—2231 
829 8-8-0 

(с) 1%1-9 Ва 
1+2=3 2—f=1 
2+1=3 1—1=0 

: 
с) 


в 
(4) Application, — (а) 1 to 3; from 3 to 1, 


side of one another to show 1, 2, and 8. 


(0) What number Comesmext áiter 1 
stands before 3, before 2? What numb 


Place sticks alon g- 


D 
; after 2? What number 


er stands between 1 and 
3? Where does 1 stand? 99 3? Ж; 
(с) Name 3 boys, 8 girls. Which of you has 3 sisters? or 2? 
only 1 brother? 1 sister? а 


(d) Name the two num 
numbers which make 3; 
(е) How many must 
must be taken from 3 th 
(f) Write the three 
(g) There are 3 chi 


bers which make’3, another 
one number which ‘makes 9. 
be added to 2 to make 
at 2 may be left? 

3's in the squares. 


two; three’ 


3? , How many 


ldren in the room., One goes out, how many 
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are lefi? Another goes out, how many still remain? Two come 
зіп again, how many are there now ? 
(h) You әуе given to the poor. Tf you had 3 cents and gave 
1 to a poor man, how many would'you have left? If from 3 cents 
you give away 5 оог all 3, how many would you һауе? 
German verse for the playground : — 


Eim, zwei, dr n Salz auf den Speck, 
Butter auf den} Brei, Du musst weg. — Simrock. 
ө 


Parr IT. — Multiplication and Division are developed in 
' a similar manner. 


754. Fourth grade Arithmetic lesson. 


TO MULTIPLY A FRACTION BY.AN INTEGER. 
| (A) 

| (1) Preparation.— How does a common fraction arise? By 

s dividing a unit into a number of equal parts, one or more of these 

ТМ parts being considered as a fractional number. How is the frac- 

қ tion written? What does the number below the line show? The 

number of parts into which the unit has been divided. If the 

> size of the unit is known, what does the denominator also show? 

The sizedf each of: the equal parts. Illustrate. If one dollar is 

divided into ten equal parts, each part has the value of yy of a 

» dollar, or ten cents, Сап the relative size of the parts be known, 

even though tlie size of the unitis nov3snown? Yes: 318 twice 

аз large as lof the same unit; 1153 times as large as } of the 

Same unit, or 5 times as large as dy of the same anit. What is 

“the relation between the size of the parts and the number of parts 

о into which the unitis divided? Тһе larger the number of, parts 

into which a unit is divided, the smaller their size must be. 

^ What доев Не numeratür show? , The number of parts or frac- 

tional units in the fraction. What effect does it have on the value 

of a fraction to increase the number of рагі or fractional units ? 

It increases the value of the fraction: Ilustrate. + of a given 

unit is twice as great inwalve as 3 of the same unit. 


- ehanged, but they would now be four times 


‘one-fourth as'great as before. 
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(2) Presentation.— Multiply $ by 2; i.e., how muth асе 2 3's 
of sevenths? Take two pieces of paper of the same size. ‹ 
Divide both into 7ths. Remove four sevenths ігот (елер. How 
much of each is left? 3. How many 7ths are Шеге in what 
remains of the two original papers? ‘There агеевіх 7ths. Show 
this by figures. # X 2— $. What appears to have been done 
to the numerator of the fraction? It has been multiplied by 2. 

Multiply $ by 2. Take again two үй of equal size and 
fold them into 8ths. | Reject § of each. How many 8ths are left 
ineach paper? 4. How: many 8ths in both pieces? ‘There are 
six Bths. Make half as many parts out of these 8. How сап 
you do this? By making the size of the parts twice as great; 
le. by making the parts 4ths. How many 4ths are there in өр 
There are 3. Show this by figures. %-- 4, hence § x 2 — 1 


св.) 

(3) Derivation of a rule. 

We found that $ X 2=$; ie. that this fraetion was multi- 
plied by 2 by multiplying the numerator by 2. Suppose the mul- 
tiplier had been 3? 4? 5? In any case the fraction is multi- 
plied by multiplying the numerator, since if the number of parts, 
or fractional units is multiplied, the value of the fraction is 
multiplied. > 

FORMULATION.— А fraction is multiplici 
multiplying its numerator by the integer. 


We found further, that 4 is multiplied, by 2 by dividing the 
denominator by 2. Suppe thé multiplier had béen 4? Could 
4 be multiplied by 4 by dividing the denominator by4? Yes; 
for the number’ of parts in the resulting fraction would be-un- 
as large as at first," 
e unit is divided is onty 
Make a rule. 3 

FORMULATION. — A fraction тау бе multiplied by an integer by — 
dividing the denominator by the integer. 

Will the denominior always contain the multiplier an integral 
number of times? No. What must’ then be done? The nw 


шеп must be multiplied. Уүһмеһ.їз preferable? Itis better 


by an ileger by 


since the number of parts into which th 


D o 


б P. 9 
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to divide the denominator when this can be done, because the 
product is in lower terms than itis when the numerator is multi- 
plied. Put these two rules together in a good way. 

FomwuLATÉON.— То multiply a* fraction by an integer, divide 
the denominator if sit. contains the multiplier as а factor, otherwise 
multiply the numerator. 


d 4 (C.) 


| (4) Application. — Practice upon the abstract and concrete 
problems given in the text-book. ә 
1,1 


o 


READING. 


$ 55. In order not to multiply forms needlessly, the 
following general outline is selected from Dr. Frick, 
Lehrproben und Lehrgänge, 6 Heft, рр. 110-113. 


y , TREATMENT бе A READING LESSON (POETRY OR PROSE) 
P IN LOWER AND MIDDLE CLASSES. 


e (A) 
(1) Preparation. — (1) Announcement of purpose of lesson. 
(2) Introductory. discussion (question and answer) designed to 
awaken thé expectation of the pupil, and to prepare his mind for 
the new lesson by preparing connecting points with his ехрегі- 
ence and présent knowledge. А. 

(2) Presentation.— (1) Expréssive гелдте by Ше teacher, 
who marks the chief natural subdivisions by short pauses. Get 
| first а general view of the whole. (2) Considczation of the 
smaller séctions.’ Proceed even here from the general idea рі the 
[s „ whele sitnation to each smaller unity. Fix this general view by. 
temporary development ót titles which sum up briefly the chief 
7 желлеп& of ейеһ subdivision. Follow this by closer treatment of 
> each division. For example, give brief explanations of w rds 
and thoughts; discover and clearly grasp the ‘various elements of 
the, selection (time, place, personalities and their increase in 

number, actions and thein development). 
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(в) • % Ја 
(3) Elaboration.— (1) In regard to content (thought) : геп 
view of the articulation (number of members and their relation 
to one another) ; of the disposition and development of the whole; 
of the growth of mental pictures for the obsÉrvation ; of judg- = 
ments (of wsthetical and ethical kind). Means; questions whose 
tendency is to concentrate the mind of the pupils upon the chief 


‘points of a thought-whole (called doneentration questions). 


Result: a clear conception of the whole. T Жи 

(2) In regard to form: Review of wlat is characteristig in 
language (distinction between Poetic and prosaic, figurative and. 
literal expression), in meter, in rhetorical figures of speech. E 

© 
(@.) 

(4) Application.— Practical exercises to gain and show an ^ 
understanding and mastery of what has been attempted : (1) 
Reading by the pupils, careful drill (alone, with the teacher, in 
chorus). (2) Speaking: systematie reproduction of the various 
points (series building); reproduction of the headings, and, in © 
connection, the whole disposition of the matter; reproduction of 
the content of the smaller section in connected narrative; free 
reproduction of the whole content, with especial regerd to what 


has been added during the study of the selection. (3), Writing: 
written elaboration of certain definite 


"k, after the content has been gained 


-refully déveloped,by the labor of ' 
all (4) Memorizing Exercises. © 


5 56. Memorizing in the lower classes, , тр ° 


v GENERAL PLAN. * г 


(А) A M 

(1) Preparation. — Question and arswer to awaken interesi; < 
clear up unfamiliar words and ideas. : 

(2) Presentation. — (1) Ех 
the teacher, that the pupils m: 
Whole. (2) Discussion of th 

[ 


pressive reading of the whole by 

ау grasp the idea of the piece as a 

€ varieus sections of the Selection in 
( © 


( 
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жуы 


order, so that the pupils may»get a perfect understanding of the 
thought. (3) The formation of the series: (ау The longer series 
should consis’ of cateh-words which show the logical order of the 
thought, and the whole development : they may pertain to the 


' personalities, to place and time, to actions, etc. (b) The shorter 


series should De those of a more mechanical nature, аз rhyme, 
rhythm, allitegation, regularly recurring forms, etc. 
› f 
Е (B.) ` 

(3) In memorizing exercises, (he maii point to arrive at is the 
perfect, intelligent memorizing of the whole selection. Hence 
this is the stage at which all that has been learned should be gath- 
егей up, knit firmly together, and reproduced as a whole. 

` 


(с.) 

(4) Application, or Drill. — Repeated repetition of the whole, 
and its various séries, that the selection may be remembered to 
the last day of life. It is hardly needful to remark that nothing 
trivial, light, or of transitory interest is worthy of such treatment 
as is here indicated. What is learned in this way is to be learned 
forever. |; 


" 
857. Model Exercise. 
EXCELSIOR. 


1. The shades of night were welling fast, 
As through an Alpine village passed 
қ + A youth, who bore, "mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device, 
1 OS А Excelsior ! 


э 
9) His brow was sad: his eye beneath л 


a Flashed like a falchion from its sheath, 
. And,like a silver clarion rung “` 
е А The accents of that unknown tongue, 
4 a Encelsior ! 
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. In happy homes he saw the light өсү т 


‚ “О stay!” the maiden said, “and rest 2 


- * Beware the pine-tree's withered branch! 2 


zi 


- A traveler, by the faithful Round, * © 


Of household fires gleam warm and bright; ° 
Above, the spectral glaciers shone, 
And from his lips escaped a groan, 
Excelsior ! СЫ е 

‹ 


“Try not the pass!” the old man saidg 
** Dark lowers the tempest{overhead, Е 2 
The roaring torrent is deep and wide !? 
And loud that clarion voice réplied, 
Ехсе ог! 


Thy weary head upon this breast.” 6 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye; 
But still he answered with a sigh, 

Excelsior ! ° 


Beware the awful avalanche!” 

"This was the peasant's last Eood-night. o 

A voice replied, far up the height, / 
о 


Excelsior! " » 


At break p^ эг. as heavenward o De 
The pious^fnonks of Samt Bernard © © 

Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, е 3 | 

A voice cried through the startled air, 2 ” | 

Excelsior ! | 

| 


e Li е 


Half-buried іп the snow was found, 3 2 
Still grasping in his hand of ice г, 
That banner with the strange device, 

Excelsior), | 9 


0 ө 
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9: There in the twilight cold and gray, 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay; 
,And from the sky, serene and far, 

“A voice fell like a failing star, 
uL Excelsior! 


(А) 


» 

(1) Preparation. —!{ntroductory remarks and questions. Take 
your maps and turn to the map of Europe. Do you see the map < 
of any country Ме is full of mountains ? Ay hat are the highest 
mountains in Europe ealled? "The Alps. Point them out. Do 
people live among them? Yes, in villages. Is the weather 
ülways bright and warm in the mountains? No: some of the 
mountains are always covered with snow. What are often found 
between the mountains where snow has melted and then frozen? 
Find the name in your books. Who has it? Glaciers. Who 
live on the tops of these mountains? Monks. Why? How do 


they find belated' and storm-driven travelers? With dogs. How 


do people get through the mountains? Through passes. What 
sometimes happens here? The snow slides down the mountain- 
side: What is this called? Тһе avalanche. Are these moun- 
tains very,high? Might one continue to climb higher and higher 
for a long time? There is a Latin word which means higher. 
It is Excelsior.» АП pronounce it. We will now read and commit 
to memory a poem by Longfellow, called Lzxcelsior. 

(2) Presentation. — Телсһет,72948 the whole poem expres- 
sively. Sepiitate the poem into three equal parts for convenience. 
How does each stanza end ? М 


Fins? РАрт;— What is meant by {Ле shades of night? From 
what does the word Alpine come ? What did the youth earry ? 
What is а device? Where was it written? The next stanza 
tells how ke looked an@what he did. What is a falchion, а silver 
clarion? Why unknown tongue? What kind of a word 1s Wacel- 
sior? ‘The next stanza tells what the youth saw: (a) in the vil- 
lage; (0) in the'mountains. Why spectral? Why did a groan 


come frem his lips? Must he be true to the motto he carries? 
\ 


* 
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What does this mean? What does the firststanzashow? Where 


and when the youth passed with his banner. The second? How, 


he looked and whathe said. What did he say ? Excelsior. What 
does the third stanza say? It vells what he saw іп the village and 


on the mountain; that he groaned when he theught he must go , 


higher. Let us read these stanzas and then repeat them. What 
rhymes do you notice in the first? Fast, passed ; dee, device. In 
the second? Beneath, sheath; rung, tongwe. Іп the third? Light, 


bright; shone, groan. In the second, what is contrasted with the а 


sad brow? Тһе fliShing.eye. In Ше thiyd, what is contrasted 
with the firelight of the homeo? The shining of the spectral 
glaciers. Repeat the stanzas again. 


Ѕесохр Parr. — Who speaks to the youth in the fourth stanza ? 
Іп the fifth? In the sixth? ОҒ what does the old man warn 
him? The tempest overhead, and the roaring torrent. What 
did the clarion voice reply ? 

What did the maiden invite him to do? To: stay and, rest his 
head upon her breast. Why was there a tear in his eye? Why, 
did he answer with a sigh ? What was the peasants warning? 

“ Beware the pine-tree's withéted branch, 
Beware the awful avalanche!” 


How could the withered pine-tree's branch harm him 2 How the 
avalanche? What time was it now? What 
words called? The peasant’s last 
youth? Far up the height. 

sior. What are the тһу{йез i 
replied. Read the stanza. 

are the rhymes in the fifth ? 
fully. Now repeat. 


are the peasant's 
good-night. Where was the 
What did the voice reply? Excel- 
n the fourth? Said, overhead i wide, 
Now repeat it from memory. What 
Rest, breast; eye, sigh. Reid care- 
What are the rhymes of the sixth? Branch, 
«valunche; good-night, height. Read. Repeat from memory. ° 


Тнінр Parr. — Where did the youth°go when he‘left the уй, 
lage? Higher up the mountain. To whom would he come lást? 
The pious monks o7 Saint Bernard. Which stanza tells of this? 
What does the eighth describe? How he was found by the faith- 
ful dog, with the banner still in his hand. What docs the last 


: о 
е 


a 
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stanza describe? How һе lay, beautiful, but lifeless, in the twi- 
olight cold and gray, and how a voice fell from the sky, as if his 
spirit had gone still higher, and was still erying Excelsior. 
‘Teacher reàs the seventh, and the pupils repeat after him. 
Note the rhynies. Repeat from memory. So of the last two 
stanzas. 

(B.) 

(3) Gr ensis the wl;ole in memory.— What do the first three 
stanzas show? The youth, how he looked, what he saw. The 
second three? Wha’ the old man said, what the maiden said, 
what the peasant said.» The Mst three? The startling of the 
pious monks, the finding of the traveler by the faithful hound, 
the lifeless but beautiful form, and the voice falling from the 
sky. What is the series of peysons? The youth, the old man, 
the maiden, the peasants, the monks. Time and place? The 
evening, the Alpine village, the pass, the height. What reply 
was made to every warning or entreaty? Zacelsior. The warn- 
ings? Tempest) torrent, the pine-tree’s withered branch, the 
avalanche. Repeat the first section, the second, the third. Re- 
peat the whole poem, 

(с) 

(4) рі. — Continue Ше repetitions of the sections and of the 
whole, until each ebild ean give the entire poem without hesita- 
tion. When the pupil hesitates, recall or form some new asso- 
ciation, either rational or mechanical, which will enable hin to 


-master this pərt. If, for inste о; 5e hesitates in the middle 
р №. 


of the third Stanza, call attention to thè contrast between the 
bright fires in the village and the spectral shining of the glaciers 
above. „ j 


Nes -6 GEOGRAPHY. 


о 


858. Geography founded on actual observation by the 
children. А É- 9 
(This Work is taken from Dr. Rein's “Таз Dritte Schuljahr. 
"These excursions are actually made by the pupils. It was the 
authors privilege to agcorspany the teachers of the Normal 
D 


" 
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School at Eisenach on an excursion with the children of tho 
practice-school, and to see also the practical working out in the 
schoolroom of the ideas gained. There is no question as te 
the immense practical benefit uf this kind of work. -It is proba- 
ble that not many American teachers will think it possible for 
them to spend a few hours with their schools upon: excursions of 
this kind; but it is in the hope that some may do so, that these 
general directions are inserted.) И 4 


VIEW OF THE METHOD-WHOLES. 
Summer Етситвіоп. 

The territory of the Hérsal. 
- The Wartburg and Metilstein. 
- The Werra. А 
- Тһе Forest of Thuringia. 
+ The Rhön. y 
The Saale. 
- The Unstrut. ` 


- The land between the Forest of Thuringia and the Hartz 
Mountains. 


со 51 Съ си #- co to на 


EXCURSIONS. 
FIRST YEAR. 
1. In the fields as far as Amrichen Bridge. 
2. In the woods. 
8. Along the Hürsal. 
4. Visit to the castle. 


E 


5. Within the city Wacobsplan, Eichel's Housé, The Black 


Well, George Street, Half Moon, Market, Castle). 
. 6. Upon the Goldberg, etc., making ten excursjons during the 
first year. 3 

SECOND YEAR. 
Eleven excursions about Eisen i 


rivers and about ponds, on the hi 


с 
ach, іп xroods and valleys, along 


\ А е 
lls and iow mountains. 
с 


THIRD YEAR, 
Fourteen excursions abo 
spending an entire day пр 


D а 
ut the neighboring country, sometimes 
оп a longe? trip. 3 

[Y + 


‘ 
у € 


Ж? е 
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е GENERAL PLAN. 
e "(А 

(1) Preparation.— Тһе pasig for each method-whole is an 
! -. excursion taker? with a fixed and definite purpose. Without this 
3 excursion, the early geography is suspended in the air; without 
а sufficienț basis in obseryation, the geography degenerates into 

the veriest verbalism. Hence the demand : as far as possible the 
geographical instruction must be based upon excursions. о 

а Before one of these is taken, the teacher Should hold a prepara- 

tory talk with the children. ‘They must tell what they сап about 

the way they are going to take. They will get much of it wrong, 

arid many things they will know nothing about. The teacher 

will note all these points carefully, that he may be able to call 

thelr attention to that which they have poorly seen, or not ob- 
served at all. Such a preparatory talk will impel them to try to 

fill up the gaps in their knowledge, and to keep their eyes wide 

„ Open. Seeing and observing need to be taught as well as any- 

9%, thing else, for children, especially those of the city, are often only 
` too blind to what nature teaches. 
(2) Presentation. — (1) Instruction in the open air: The 
start is made. By means of the preparatory talk, the teacher 
knows to what he must call their attention, what he must show 
them and explain to them. He has previously measured the dis- 


tance, and divided it appropriately. The children must now esti- 


2' mate the distances and learn them. - In addition, little problems 
ЕА, and сап be drawn by 


as ог асе (бай relation may be sugges 
the teacher upon the gand or the ground, as may be convenient. 
aThis йаз the advantage of showing the children how the geo- 
ғ graphical position of objects of the neighborhood may be repre- 
o Sented>upon a flat surface. They сап also easily compare draw- 

| ing and thing, and govern the drawing by the reality. 
| - „ (2) Study in the school. (а) If the foundation is thus laid, 
the elaboratiof? may begin in the school. Tt js best to take a rapid 
- review, n orde to freshen the mind regarding what has been 
gained. „This may be done by having а pupil draw upon the 
board from memory ; nother may, infeonnecdon with this, give 

^ 


е 
ІШ e A 
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an oral description. If the use of ihe map is understocd, the 


journey may be reviewed there, the children pointing out the © 


way and explaining. ‘ Pumping” is here out of ordog; for what 
has been once brought together and fixed by the, children must 
not be torn up by miscellaneous questioning. If the drawing is 


completed and briefly explained, — the teacher remains mostly . 


passive, only interfering when a correction is needed, — the in- 
struction upon a new lesson may be begun. ч 

(0) One teacher requires the pupil systematically to describe 
and tell about the excursion they have taken. The child must 
not be interrupted in his recital, even if he makes an omission, or 
gets something wrong. He must be allowed to tell, in a quiet 
and connected manner, all that he has seen and learned upon fhe 
trip. The closer the observation “vas, the better will the descrip- 
tion be. In these first general impressions there is always some- 
thing lacking, something wrong. There must, therefore, be a 
correcting and supplementing of this general impression. There 


is a need for correcting errors now. It would be better, of course, 


could the child be led again directly to nature, but this could 
rarely be done. Besides that, the child mustbe taught to under- 
stand and to rely upon the map. Geographical instruction must, 
above all, stimulate the creation of vivid mental pictures, which 
shall come close to the reality. The teacher must in no case 
stop with the drilling in of names and numbers, ov of maps. In 
the latter case we talk rightly of “ paper-geography.” 

To awaken and to form pictures of the imagination must be con- 


sidered the great purpose of geography, however difficult. tics task 
may be. ° 


ТЫ аге two means open to the teacher, of clearing, up the 
a d first. imperfect general conceptions. (1) Drawing upon 
е oard; (2) Тһе wall map. The йге ав more interest to the 
child, for he сап see it made, help with sag, 5 
ag 


5 gestions, and it does 
not cí nfuse the view by a multitude of other things. It is, how- 
ever, not exact, Ше Пе printed map. Pupils must gradúally be 
taught tọ use the map, though at first the board'drawing is better 
for them. When the map can be used, it must be employed fo 
corsect and supplement the child's first g(neral view of, the topic. 


Y o 


| 
| 
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Interest nfust be aroused ky informal discussion of the various 

o points. With a lively interest, the impression of the facts upon 

their mindsgs an easy matter. 

Besides this, there are various exercises which serve to give 

cs the mind а sur@hold upon the new matter. Variety is here help- 
ful. The drill may be conducted in various ways : — 

(1) The,teacher points on the map according to the series, — 
ie. in the order in which the ideas were learned, — and ques- 
tions. Difficult names he writes upon the board. о 

^ (2) Teacher points and questions in the Peverse order. 

(3) A pupil points irregularly, and another answers, and the 
reverse. 

527(4) A pupil points and speaks at the same time. 

(5) Recitation in chorus is often helpful in fixing points. 

(c) Now follows the drawing of the new matter by the chil- 
dren, also the isolation of individual geographical objects, which 
is necessary for a close and deep observation and apprehension. 

x The drawing is"tirst made upon the blackboard ; the others assist, 
correcting by word and deed. ‘The wall map may also be at hand 
аз a guide. 5 у 

(d) The stage of presentation closes with а corrected and clear 
apprehension of the whole on the part of the children. Тһе new 
matter has become clear to them. They must now be able to 
spare the wall map, and also Ше drawings on the board. 


и (в) 
(92 Insi&ht.— Comparison.— Formulation. 
Modern geography is based upon comparison, 80 that associa- 
.tion їз ап important factor in this subject. Comparisons are in- 
stituted between the old and the new material of instruction. 
X ‘These relate to the direction, form, magnitude, etc., of the geo- 


graphical objects. Ву, means of these exercises, the notions of a 


system become clear.» In addition, the noting of antitheses and 
ormed, which, contin- 


contrasts is helpful ; also, fixed series are 1 
3 ually growing, finally end in a system. е 
* Inthe formulation, or systematic exhibition of what has been 


| learned, (1) The respective form засн аге to be drawn by the 


| е 


4 
қ ^ 


o 
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© < е с 
children in а geographical blank-book. In this way «the ,Pupil $ 
elaborates his own maps. In the third.grade, the maps, should. 
be somewhat exact. It will assist if the board maps are drawn 
on a surface marked off into Squares, and if the blank*books are 
likewise ruled. Self-made atlases are the first step to the printed 
maps, which the pupil should not have in hand until the upper 
classes are reached. А 

(2) Catch-words may also be written іп «Во books to assist. the 
cnemory. я : 
a (с), Е: " 
(4) Application. — Drill. — This stage should show that the 
new general truths, learned in the Stage of presentation and, 
summed up in B, are completely mastered, in themselves and ін 
relation to what was formerly learned. The following exercises 
will prove helpful here; — 
(1) Drawing of the sketch from memory, еу 
nection with what has been learned before. 
forms must have become so fixed in the pupil’s mind that he is , 
able to represent them by lines. Drawing is therefore the ** Writ- 
ing of geographical thoughts.” (Delitsch.) ) 
(2) Imaginary journeys. | 
(3) Profile drawings. 5 | 


entually іп соп- | 
Tbe geographical 


(4) It is an excellent means to Work out the given geogriphieal 
tract in sand, or in clay. 9 


(5) Explanation of pictures by the childr 
Btutlgarter Bilderbogen ; Drüunlict und Schmidt, 465 aller Herrn E 
Länder, Leipzig; Geographische Characterbilder von Hülzei іп 
Wien; Geographi-che Bildertafel von Hirt in Breslau; die. Leh- 
mannschen Bilder; die landschaftlichen Characterbildzr von Kirch- 
hoff und Supau, Kassel ; ete.). 

(6) Reading of descriptions in reading- 
descriptions, А 


"s о е 


en (Münchener und | 


ooks; the Writing of 
1 2 
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a; АЗ HISTORY. 
$ 59. Course ‘of an oral history lesson in middle and 
lower classes. (Dr. Frick, Lehrproben und Lehrgänge, Ней 
= .6, р. 106.) o 


o 


(A) 


(1) Preparation.— First observation (inner) and apprehen- 
sion. M 
(a) Connection with former lessons by means of questions 
which, reaching back, gather u» those points which will serve as 
? transition to, and preparation for, the new lesson. 
‚(фу Announcement of the purpose of the lesson. 

(c) Introductory remarks. These remarks take their rise from 
the pupil's world of , experience. Suppose, for instance, the 
pupils know the story of the Argonautic expedition, and now come 
tothe journey of Columbus. Itis evident that to call the former 
to mind will incfease the interest in the latter. The effort must 

“always be to bridge the gulf which separates the distant deed and 
its foreign world from the present and the experience of the 
pupil. 

(2) Presentation. — Concrete, vivid narration by the teacher, 
of the elements of historical life, the stages of the action, and what: 
is churatteristi¢ in them. These things must be brought clearly 
to view in separate subdivisions (method-wholes), that there may 
be a clear apprehension of the lesson as a whole. For this pur- 
pose Біз weil, at the close of each section. for the teacher, assisted 
by the pupils, to sum.up the chief contents of the section in con- 
densed headings, which are to be drilled upon Бой now and after- 
wards. It wiilbe well to have the pupils record these in their 
note-books. 


‘ ) ~ 


ye (B.) 
“ (8) For gaining a deeper insight. — (а) Placing togetier of 
all the written headings, as well as the teackér’s whole plan of the 
lesson, as a guide to the impression upon the mind of all that is 


to be heid. 


fl 
a 


° 
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(6) Fuller apprehension of the individual facts by comparing, 
uniting, and grouping the various elements of the given narration. ‹ 
(с) Bringing out of the main points by concentration questions. 
An example from the seventh отаде — Greater metlióü-whole— 
The Trojan War. Separation into smaller unitiess (1) The inner | 
cause, outer occasion, participants in the war, departure and land- 
ing. (2) The battles about Troy. (3) The capture and destruc- 
tion of the city. * Consequences, Suppose the story of the bat- 
{Йез has been given. We should ask at thé close of the narration 
concerning the following points : (1) The set of war (kingdom 
and city of Priam; plain ot Scamander, picture of the city) ; (2) 
Actors. Since the Achaian leaders are known from the first sec- 
tion, we have now to do with the increase to the Trojan side, 
Priam and his house. Parallels: Priam and Agamemnon. (Dif- 


ference: Priam the ruler of a large empire, and the patriarchal 


head of a royal family; Agamemnon the military leader of nu- 


merous tribes). Hector and Achilles, Menelaus and Paris, Helen 
and Chaleas, ete. (3) Actions. Pictures of the war. General 
engagements and duels. Groups of the latter (Battle of Paris 
and Menelans, Ajax and Hector, Achilles and Hector). Pictures 
of cessation from war: Councils (quarrel of Agamemnon and 
Achilles). Ambassadors, Parting of Hector and Andromache, 
etc. Special increase of new and unknown elements of historical 
life, of ethical character (lamentable fate of Hector), ete.” 


(C.) 


с) Practice, — Drill, — Application. — Соппе@е1 recitation 
of individual points (series formation), Repetition of the con- 


densed headings’ in connection. Recitation of smaller sections 

in full and connected form, —all to show an undérstanding of © 

the whole, which is now deepened and made clear, У а 
с е 


с © 
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© 
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The New-Concrete Practical 


[ ' £ Arithmetic. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


1. The thing is taught before the sign or its name. 
2. Number and variety of the problems concrete and practical 
: in character. о 
: о 
з. Pupils make actual measgrements themselves. 
Attention ‘paid to short direct business methods of com- 
putation. 3 
2 5. The numbers used not so large as to cause mental fatigue, 
discouragement, or waste of time. 
2 6. Fractions are introduced at ап early stage, and applied to 
tables of money, length, capacity, etc. 
| . Examples selected so аз to prepare for the workshop, the 
countef, or the home. 


А? SECTION ONE. 
|o The Beginner's Arithmetic. 
—+—————————_— 


^ (re йө, 480 pages 5 ы мү? Price 4d. 
Patt Two, 128 pages . + - Price 6d. 
Complete, One Shilling, in Cloth Binding. 
a Answers, Sewed, 3d. | 


е 


| 

| MS ch e 

А «Опе of the most interesting books for a beginner that I have ever 

| ^ seen, —E. YOUNG, Lower School of John Lyon, Harrow. SE 

е o ‘The Beginner's Arithmetic is а most excellent introduction to this 
subject, and 1 shall recomend it to the Teachers in this district.” 

3 а One of H.M I. 


| 1 gs 7 IN ACTIVE РАЕРАКАТТОМ. 
| . Section Тууо--ТНЕ INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC. 


Section Three—THE SENIOR ARITHMETIC. 
| + A 16 | 


] А 


Ё 

First on the list of Types of Text-Books | 

Recommended by the Committee of the Ж. j 

Assistant Masters’ Association in its Repost 1 
on the Teachíng of English, р У 


LESSONS IN 7 2 
THE USE OF ENGLISH. 
"Ву MARY Е. HYDE. ` >œ 
Section I. First Three Years’ Werk. In 3 Parts, 


6d. each, or Complete, 15. 24. 


Section II. Practical English Grammar with 


Exercises in Composition, In 2 Parts, 15. 3d. oio | 
each, or Complete, 2s. 6d. | 


| 


WIDELY INTRODUCED THROUGHOUT ТНВ COUNTRY AND 
ТИВ COLONIES, 


by leading educationists, and it is found to give results 
impossible under any other system. It is tecommended by 
many of H.M. Inspectors, and is used alike in elementary and 
secondary schools. о 


0 
А25 course isin accord with the methods now advocated ә o | 


“ To anything else of a similar kind known to me, Chis little work is as * a3 
vitality is to lifelessness, Even in the hands of the most unkilled teacher 

it could not wholly fail of the effects its author created it to produce, and, 

on the other hand, the most „Skilful and original teacher would find it an 

admirable basis for the working out of fudividual ideas, І vonsider it the ор 
best book of any kind used‘in this school. Imitators will find it һагало 
improve upon.’—WILLIAM THOMSON, B.A., Hutchesons' Girls’ Grammar 
School, Glasgow. 


“Тат showing it to many of our teachers, some of whi гі т у 
soon adopt it in their schools,"—One of Н.М. Chief TN Бора тц 

“ After a year's use of Hyde's ' Lessons іп English," I find it (Бога) ighly = 
satisfactory in all points."—E, YOUNG, Lower Sch. of John Lyons Harrow 3 

Ма хау foes Me domorlNe right way in wBich to lead children toa 1 
ready and intelligent use of the mother-tongue;" — Prof. 20м . е 
ЕА College, We gue —Prof. ADAMÉON, ВАЗ 

The Practical Теасдгу says: “Тһе method of this 
By following the progressive lessons given, children 
consciously a sound knowled, 


0 ge of analysis, parsing, compositio 
use of punctuation, while storing their minds with 7 mend the 
while subj 


a i и і ems of 8 J 
ject is made intensely interesting, and во Wehen praise бап Тыр 
could be given. We сопите | this book to the Voies of all teachers.” 
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THE ELIZABETHAN 


EACH PLAY TO BE EDITED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION © 


А EACH VOLUME WILL 


. SHAKESPEARE 


v Printed from+the First Folio 
s 
TO BÈ COMPLETED IN FORTY VOLUMES 


= <> с 


E 


„+ AND FULL NOTES, BY 


WILLIAM HENRY HUDSON 


Lecturer to the University Extension Board of the 
University of London 
е 


CONTAIN А COMPLETE GLOSSARY 
AND LIST OF VARIORUM READINGS 


Price 2s. 6d. net per Volume, with Photogravure 


Portrait Frontispiece 


a 


First Volumes 


1. The Merchant of Venice 

2. Loves-Labour's Lost 

3. The Tragedie of Julius Cæsar 
4; The-Tragedie of Hamlet , 
5. The Tragedie of Macbeth 

6. The Tragedie of King Lear 


2 Qther Volumes are in active Preparation and wil 
А appear at intervals 


А 


Е 2 E 
A Prospectus containing full details of plan of text and notes, 
specimen pages of Text, Notes, Glossary, etc., will be sent post free 
to any address. © % 


е 
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. This Series is characterised by a range and freshness 
which distinguish it from any other. 


A Treasury of Ver rse 


For School and Home - | 


ІМ FOUR PARTS ( 

2 Part I, 128 pages, sewed, 6d., or'cloth limp, 8d. 
Part II, 128 pages, sewed, 6d., or cloth limp, 84. 
Part III, 160 pages, cloth boards, 104, . 

Part IV, 192 pages, cloth boards, 1s. ° 


The features of this Series аге: ^ 

(1) Careful grading. 

(2) As many “Stories in Song" as possible have 
been included, 

(3) Tried favourites and copyright ppems which 
deserve place іп а standard collection are 
generously represented. e 

(4) А number of attractive poems which will be, С 
new to many English readers һауе been 
included, 


(5) Nature Verse is well represented, Ме 


тъ 


^ 


There is also a Fifth Part containing: „ 3 A 9 
А Treasury of English Ballads 2% 


: 192 pages, cloth boards, 15. > 
ө EN АА ы : 


ing Lists of the Poems, 
t n free upon дррйсако 
27 ; 


A Prospectus, contain S, | 
Pages, elc., will be sen ‘a Ramen 

HG 
^ t . 


г 
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= ledge, but should serve as an introduction to the w 


: , ,Reading. 


з j : 
The Comprehensive Method of Teaching 

. > 

Reading. 

By ҚммА K. GORDON. Profusely Illustrated. 74x55 

Teacker's Books, 2 parts, 15. 6d. each. Set of: Three Phonic , 
Charts, eash 24X 36 inches ; Six Equivalent Charts, each 11X22 
inches ; and Forty-four Letter Squares, each 4X4 inches. Per 


Set, 45. 64. ' 
s JUST READY. 5 


Pupils’ Books in Three Parts. 


Part I., for 204; 3rd and 4th Months, 80 Pages, Price 4а. 

Part II, for 5th, 6th and 7th Months, 72 Pages, Price 4d. 

Part IIL, for 8th, 9th and roth Months, 72 Pages, Price 4d. 
This isa combination of the best features of the best methods, including 


- 
the phonic, synthetic, analytic ‘and word methods. It recognises that two 


definite lines of work must be @llowed in primary reading in order to 
secure desired results; fiz., i. The expression and development of thought; 
ii, Word mastery ог phonic drill; and that in order to reach the end in- 
cluded in the first, due share of attention must be given to the second. 


" 
The Heart of Oak Books. 
Edited by Professor CuARLES ELIOT NORTON. 
Book 1. Nursery Rhymes and Fables. Profusely Illustrated. 


15. 
Book Yi. Fables and Nursery Tales. 15. A feature of this 
e book iszthat at the end of the tales they are retold in series 
of pictures which can be used as admirable helps in the 
Composition lessons. 
Book Ш. Classic Stories and Poems. 15. The illustrations in- 
clude a number of the inimitable, Cruikshank designs which 
Ruskin praised so highly. 
This series has been compiled in the belief that the reading lesson should 


not be made the occasion for instruction in any specific branch of know- 
orld of literature, with 
9 


ге of the child's taste and imagination. 


* 


special reference to the 


- A PRIMER FOR DEAF CHILDREN. 


* An Illustrated Primer. 2 
САКАН ULLER, Principal of the Horace Mann School for the 
Deaf, Boston. With many simple Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 15. 3d- 

^ 
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. The Hiawatha Primer, 4 


i ions In cclour 
Ч оок. With Full-page Illustrations 
A ARE Here suggestions to Teachers, and агарщау: 
ant 
8 x si, 15.69. 


A Companion to ** Days Before History." 


'The Cave Boy & 


0 - 
. By MARGARET А. MCINTYRE. Profusely 
MERRET Serp Вуй, School Edition, 1s. Prize and Gift 
Edition, gilt top with handsome cover, Is, 6d. net. M 
This book deals-with a state of civilisation earlier than that of 
Before History." Like the latter, 
athe utmost care. 


Days 
it is a fascinatirg book and written with 


A Primer of Work ага Play. 
Ву Ерїтн ALGER With Coloured Illustrations. 


"The lessons are based upon those phases of h 


activity which appeal strongly to the little child, and the subject-matter is | 
presented їп the diverse forms of action lersons, silent reading tests, picture 6 | 
studies, language exercises, rhymes, word drills, story reviews, and related 
seat-work. Н 
** The material is varied and iberally and use- 
‚ fully employed, and—an important fea 5 first reader—the 4 
print is large. employed, we think judiciously, to | 
indicate important vowel changes and silent letters." —Paidologist, , 


The Beginners’ Reader, : к 
Ву FLORENCE Bass. 


74х58 9d. | 
home, school, and industrial +° 


^ 


By FLORENCE Bass, With numerous Coloured and other Tras. 
trations. Crown 8уо, 15. 34. - е: 


Glimpses of Nat 


Dy KATHERINE А. Grr 
Illustrations, Crown 8 


? Ва 
ure for Little Folks. » С 

EL. With numerow Colouréd and other 
YO, Is. 6d, ^ 


Stories of Ol Greece, à 3 


An Introductory Reader. В 
tions in Outline, 


y EMMA M. FIRTH. i d a 
Crown 8уо, Is, 3d. „ aevum Mustra 


|“ : 57% 


| 
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T A New Series of 


` Supplementary Readers 


R Price 15 64. each 


«Тһе price is ridiculously low... Any 

one of the books might be a gift book, so E 
E attractively is it presented. They niake 

опе eager to Stand before a class of boys 

or girls of twelve or thirteen year of age.” 

— School World, Special ArticleyAugust, 1907. 


— ACH Volume contains 256 pages of Letterpress and 16 Full- 
page Illustrations on Art paper, including reproductions 

from the b st works of Lord Leighton, Sir E. Burne-Jones, G. F. 
Watts, D. G. Rossetti,"Sir John Gilbert, Sir W. B. Richmond, 
Hon. John Collier, Herbert Draper, and a host of other famous 


artists. 


HE Series is designed to include those epics and stories of the 

| past which have survived the chances of time, reflecting, as 
they do, the genius of the nations which gave them birth, No 
better material could be found for inculcating love of reading and 
for impart*ng а stimulus calculated to carry the pupil through the 
more or less painful 91 which he must make in his-school study 
of the 6pochs and haracters introduced so pleasingly in these 


books. 


The Series is excellenfor the School Library 
— —— е. 

The, Bookman Says: “These Supplementary Readers, prepared to 
meet the requigements of the Board of Education, are surprisingly 
good in every way. They have evidently been designed solely witha 
wew to excellence of quality, and are the sort of books which, wìth 
slightly. richer cover, мора sell rapidly at three times the price.” 
= S. CLEGG; Esq. Princi] 1 of P.-T.Centre, Long Eaton, writes: 
* They are really excellent, and meet a want I have felt for many 
years past." o = 

Жз: Cornett Esq., Senior English Master, Royal Naval 
College, Osborne, writes: ** We have four of this series in use and 

e 


find then? very patisfactoru." o я 
JC A 


“ So long as this series keeps up to its present standard in p^int 
of matter and general get-up, my form will use no other readers." 
—P. H. Авнетох Martin, The Kendrick School, Reading. 5 

1, Legends of Greece and Rome, Ву С. H..KUPFER, 

M.A. Third Edition, 1907. Reset from new type; with 
additional Stories and Poems. 

2. Favourite Greek Myths. By L. S. Нурку; г 


3. Stories of Robin Hood and his Меггу Outlaws, 
Retold from the Old Ballads by J. WALKER McSpappis. 2i 


4. Stories of King Arthur and his Knights, Retold 
from Molory’s “ Morte d'Arthur " by U, W. CUTLER. 


5. Stories from Greek History, Retold from Herodotus 
by Н. L. HavzLr, B.A., formerly Scholar of Univ. College, 


Oxford. 
6, Stories from Wagner.” Retold by. J. WALKER 
McSpappen. a | 
7. Britain Long Ago. Stories from Old English апд“ 
Celtic Sources, Retold by E. M. Wirwor-Boxrox. 
8. Stories from Scottish History, Selected from ° 
Scott's “ Tales of a Grandfather " by MADALEN Егсав, M.A, 
. Stories from Greek Tragedy, Retold | 
HAVELL, В.А. ЕУ, ol by Н. Г. ? 
Stories from Dickens, Selected b W. У и 
10, » б 
McSrADDEN. А y J ATER у 
11. Stories from the Earthly Paradise. Retold from ( 
м. 


12, Stories from the /Eneid,  Retol from Virgil by 
Н. L. HAVELL, В.А, 9 уна Б; 


William Morris by MADALEN Егсав, М.А, | 
. 
13. The Book of Rustem. Retold from 


the “ 
Nameh '' by E, M. WILMOT-BUXTON, ls Shah | 
14. Stories from “Chaucer, Retold b - | 
—Мсбрлровн = $ by Y Warum | 


15. Stories from the Old Testament, Retold.by S. PLATT,. s 


formerly Lecturer at the Cambridge Traini i 
а Chapter on ** The Story of the Оа Те гыны es DS 


16, приз from the Odyssey, Кек: by H. L, HAE, 


17. Stories fromthe Шад. Retold by H. L. Havers, B A 
18, Told by the Northmen. Retold from the Eddas and 


« Sagas by E. М. WiLMOT-B UXTAN, 


Бый : | 2 
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“Хех Latin Books. 


Ж 215 
Heath’s ‘Practical Latin Course. 


For Beginners. By Frank Przscotr MouLTON, M.A. Witha 
Selection of Extracts from Ovid by J. T. PHILLIPSON, M.A., 


* Неайтавіз? of Christ's College, Finchley, Crown 8vo, Illus- 


trated, 2s. 6d. 


Чай сус одре Latin Series 


Messrs. D. C. Heath.& Co. have arranged to under- 

take the future publication of this Series, General 

Editors: Professbr Basil Г. Gildersleeve, Johns 

Hopkins University, and Pr&fessor Gonzalez Lodge, 
"of Columbia University. 


o s. d. 
Beginning Latin. By Јонх E. BARSS в CERE 216 
First Latin Book. Ву Сналѕ. W. ВАН . o s ~ 2 6 
Writing Latin—Book I. (Based mainly on Casar). Ву J. E. 

Barss . . . . . . А ; Д . T 6 
Writing Latin—Book II. (Based on Cesar and Cicero) . 2 6 
Latin Composition. By Profs, GILDERSLEEVE and LODGE 3 о 
Cesar's Gallic War—Books І.-УП. Ву Harry Е. 

TowLE and PAUL Ro JENKS . . Š 5 ko 
Caesar's Gallic War—Books I.-IV. . . 4 " «36 
Cesar’s Gallic War—Book V. By Prof. Вази. L. GILDER- 

е НИ ay a Gs 
Latin Exe?cise Воок on Cæsar’s Gallic War, Com- 

piled by A. I. Dorey. БОО... |^ eer 40 

Book IL, III, IV. « „вас o 9 
Eleven Orations,of Cicero. By Ковт. W. TUNSTALL БО 
Six о ” ы " n" Sir 36 
Selections from Ovid. By Jas. N. ANDERSON, М.А. 13396 
Selectioris from the Roman Elegiac Poets. Ву J.B. 

Gattis от 5. чы ыт к, о. 
Livy—Books I., XXI, XXII. By Emory D. LEASE бо 
Сісело De Officiis—Book,I. By Prof. Frank E. Коск- 

WOOD gee Ven Lr ec пени ond ani cade S. 
Cicero's Second Philippic? By Prof, E. С. SIHLER 4 30 
Juvenal's- байге” By Prof. Н. L. WILSON 427 2 519 
Сғзагв Civil Was Ву Prof, B. PERRIN . х ATR 


* A Prospectus, containing fuller particulars of these books, 
4 үш be sent post free on appligation. 
44 à 
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French. © - 


Heath's Practical French Grammar, 


By W. H. FRASER, B.A., and J. 5оолік, Вла Professors -of 
the Romance Department, Toronto University. With an Intro- 
duction by WILLIAM ROBERTSON, М.А., Examiner i 
Languages for the University of Aberdeen (1901-4). 
Section І. 25. ; Section II, 2з. 6d. ; Complete, 3s. 64. 
VERY PRACTICAL and thorough course, with Composition and 
А conversation exercises, Especial help has been given in Pronuncia- 
tion, and the exercises deal with topics of everyday life, and make 
provision for regula? ora? as well as written practice, 
SALIENTeFEATURES, 
(1) Phonetic transcription. 9 


(2) Exercises extensive and interesting, E 
(3) Complete vocabularies, 


в 


The Grammar School, Bradford 

The Grammar School, Wolverhampton 
The Grammar School, Wellingborough 
The Grammar School, Aberdeen 2 


[over 2000 Pupils 
5 College Commercial Classes 


he Grammar School, Swansea 
Royal High School, Edinburgh 
George Watson's College, Edinburgh, 
The Ladies' College, Edinburgh к 
Royal Academical Institution, Belfast 
The Academy, Glasgow 


Allan’s Endowed Sch ool..Newcastle-on-Tyn 


Reading High School a 


а 


Ackworth School, Pontefract 5 


, Southwark 
с County High School for Girls High Wycombe ‹ 
The High School, Derby У er 
King's High School, Warwick 5 3 
Roan School, Greenwich с т ^ 
Victoria College, Beifast 9 9 
c., &c., &c, 


cm 
Also many C.C, Secondary Schools and S isl 
co i 
egrade Schools, English and Scottish Trainin aah euer 
“Г, Classes, кош Classes, ёс, е = эс 
t 
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| 4 Price 2s. 6d. 

| ғ со о-у 

4 Grammaire .Frangaise. 

T A Та Usage des Eléves de L'Enseignement Secondaire. By 


Y L] Mary STONE Ввосв. Crowrz8vo, 25. 6d. 


“A grammar which, whilst drawn up in French, is specially adapted to English- 
sheaking |еагпей and provided with suitable cexercises. We need not hesitate tor 
сау that if the experiment" (of teaching through the medium of the foreign lan- 

guage) “is to be made} it must be with such a grammar as this." —G/asgo:w Herald. 


e 45 
Preliminary French. 
А Graded Reader for Beginners. With Word- Lists, Questionnaire, 
, Exercises, and Vocabrlary. Ву W. B. SNow and CHARLES P. 
‘ LEBON. Small crown 8vo, rs. 6d. 


“ The gradation is, as № should be, from extremely easy sentences, and 

2 * only interesting matte? has been adnjtted. ‘The tenses have been intro- 

a duced progressivelzin the order of ‘their importance. As a preliminary 
course in French tlie book is a useful and well-planned aid for teacher and 
pupil." —School, 


. Contes et Légendes? Parts I. & П. 


By Н. A. GuERBER. With Vocabulary. Small Crown Svo, 
"Two Parts. 15. 6d. each. 
"Ву the time a glass has gone through I. and IL, and has answered 
questions on the scope of each of the stories in the foreign tongue, the 
s ‘pupils have quite a good foundation of good idiomatic phraseology and no 
longer think of translating (mentally) word by word the expressions they 
ә use in conversation.""—Muss М. M. Menzies, Greenock Academy. 


*' Having used the first part іп one of our French classes we heartily 
welcome the appearance of Part II., the stories seem суеп more interesting 
than those fti the previous one."—Practical Teacher. 


E 2 ^ 2-42 
Materials for Conversation and Exercises, 
Based on “ Сопісѕ ct Légendes," Parts I. and IL Ву]. Е. 
Mansion, B.-s-L, Royal Academical Institution, Belfast, 
Sewed, 64. cach. $^ 
o 


o 


Selections for" French Composition. 
* Ву *Prof.,C: Н. GRANDGENT. With Vocabulary. Cr. 8уо,15. 6d. 


> o' An excellent book in every respect."—L. B. MEUNIER, Liverpool. 


24% 421 find Grandgent the best little book of its kind I have met."—J, W 
ScHorr, M.A., "The Аса4айу, Ayr. 


Les Malheurs de Sophie. . . в 


че By Madame torGomtesse DE SÉGUR. L'Ane—La Petite Voiture. 
‚ Edited, vind Notes, Vocabulary, Questions in French, and 
English Exefcises, by Ецфаввтн М. WHITE. Crown 8vo, 6d, a 
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German. + те. 
Lehrbuch der Deuischen Sprache, 


s D А 
A Practical Сошзе іп German for Beginners By Arnotp 
ERNER-SPANHOOFD, Crown 8уо, 25, 6d; 


This *' direct method” course is an extremely popular book, and recent 
introductions include : 


troduced it in every опе 
be used... . he pupils 
N, Girls’ High School, 
sity, бс, + 
much that [ have started it 


mentary Students," в, РКОРЕК, Owen's School, 
Islington, Municipal "Technical Institute, West Ham. &c. 


^ 
especially S'ruck with the excellence of your * Lehrbuch,’ Thave 


have put aside the idea (which I once had) of 

providing such а book mysel does yours Tepresent my ideal of 

what such a book Should be."—Argyx. 5 Datras, M.A., George Watson's 
College, Edinburgh, 
Ih i 


“L like Spanhoofd's ‘Lehrbuch ' 50 


t the present time. In по Other 
ОК is the new method so ably blended with a sound drill in grammar," 
„Е. Mansion, В.А., Royal Асаде са! Ins 
” 


A German Drill Book, • * 


е 
А second Year's course in German, Containing material’ essent dt 
{о beginners in the study of German, B 


i y FRANCIS К, BALL, Ph.D, 
ср, town буо, 25, 


Speech ; (4) lists of idioms; ( несе. „Тү 
is a valuable text-book to accompany any Brammar,.ac it di ; 
limited Space, just quat. ud Be ed. presents the 
matter in such a compact and clear Way that 522 са i 
Portant points easily, Pur " ETCSp the im. 
“ Lfind it very good indeed—we ate using it in thi р TE. 
$. Dota, Woodside H, 6. School, Савру + В three Чокан iss А, 
E 54 t 
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o E ж 
· Märchen und Erzählungen für Anfänger; 
* > Two Volumes. Edited by Н. A. GuERBER. Vol. I. with 
Vocabulary and Questions in German on the Text; Vol. II. with 
Vocabulary. Crown 8уо, 2s. each. 
s Miss Guerber's ‘ Matchen und Erzühlungen ' has done excellent work 
pour cr m S. R. BYRNE, M.A., Eton College. 
F ‘What 5 have long been looking for. The clever way in which һе 
author manages tp tell a story with the very fewest grammatical difficulties, 
es? and repeats and repeats till the words are bound to impress themselves, and 
all this while keeping up the fun and interest of the tale, is both amusing 
and surprising." — WM. ROnERTSON, M.A., Examiner in Modern Languages 
to Aberdeer? University (1901-4). 
o 


oJUST READY. 
Materials for Conversation and Exercises. 


Based оп" Märchen und Evzahlunged,”’ Vol. I. By S. R. TAN- 
FIELD. Sewed, 6d. 


Geschichten und Märchen für Anfänger. 
" Compiled and Edited by LILLIAN Foster. Small Crown 8у0, 15. 


Deutsche Gedichte 


zum Auswendiglernen. Selected and Edited by W. P. CHALMERS, 
М.А., Ph.D., Senior German Master in the Glasgow High School. 
Second Edition Revised. With German Notes, 15. 7 With 


9 English Notes, 15, (Orders should specify which edition is 
1 9 required.) 
| ° “Ап excellent selection." —Athengum. 
4! 


‘They appear to have been selected with excellent taste, and to һауе 
|: been arranged with very sound judgment as to the relative difficulties of 
diction ir; the several sections."—G/asgow Herald. 


Willkommen in Deutschland. 


М. Ву W. E. Моѕнек, Ph.D. Crown Svo, 25. 6d. 


Designed to give the second or third year pupil an insight into the 
customs and creryday life of the German people, and introducing many 
ofthe idiomatic expressions used in daily conversation. The book includes 
questions in German, exercises based on the text, notes, and a vocabulary. 


Exercises in German Conversation and 
=> . . Composition. 


^ — With Notes and Vocabularies. Ву E. C. WESSELHOEFT, M.A. 
Sm. Crown 8уо, 15. 6d. 


“Contains a short gran. паЧса introduction, giving all the mostessential 
rules, for writing good composition, This is followed by abou fifty 
interesting pros- pieces, a questionnaire to each, and a piece of English 
based on the German extract. The pieces are well chosen and graded, 

a and the planis most excellent опе. As an introduction to the teaching 
of German co .iposition the book will be found exceedingly useful.’”—Sceol. 

“I have г 9t met with a better introducti. n to German composition, "— 
ALEX. K. DALLAS, са рева Со! »ge, Edinburgh. 
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Сегтап Composition. ade Т 
With Notes and Vocabulary, By E. C. WizssELHOEFT, M.A 
Crown 8vo, тз. ба. + 


С. "Ұқ; 
Selections for German Coinposition. 
e With Notes and Vocabulary. By Prof, С. Harris. Cr. 8уо, 25, 


NEW GERMAN ВООКЗ 


Easy German Stories, 


By Hepwic Levi, ?Zdited, with Notes and Nocabulary;by Mrs, 
Luise DELP, Senior German Mistress at the Sydenham and East 
Putney High Schools for Girls. Crown Svo, 1s, 3d. 


Heath's Practical German Grammar. 
By Prof. E, 5, JovNzs and Prof, Е, 


A German Grammar. 


For Schools and Colleges, By Francis 
Crown 8уо, 256 pages, 2s, 6d, 
The author's German Drill Book, Which has beert so warm} received 
which is oimple enough Гог the 
ident, In its Comp; 
information than many larger grammars, nd in some respects more 


Кімевіну Barr, Ph.D, 


© 


With Notes, Vocabulary, and Paraphrases for Translation Dn» 
German, by Prof, Epwarp S, Jovwzs, М.А, TOWN 80 
Pages, 2s, : 13174 
. UM r 
GERMAN UNSĘENS. -~ ui 


Seiections for Sight Translation, 
Paper, sewed, 6d. each, & 
1. Easy. Compiled by Grace L, DEERING, ' ^ 


2. Medium. Compi&d by С. Е. Мох, 
3. Advanced, Compiled by R Зр 
( 6 


() 5 


